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I. Norcross, $23 00| B. B. Chapin, 





3 00 
Miss Freeman, J 00) W. M. Wicks, 1 00 
J. ©. Phiilips, 10 00} I. Norcross, 20 50 
R. T. Dodson, 3.00| F. M. Enbanks, . 1 00 
Miss Jane Strawn, 1 00; N. A. Beebe, fall right] 2 00 
W. Wiswall, 2 00| C. A. Ware, 1 00 
H. A. Sutton, 1 00| W. Wiswall, 1 00 
Rev. W. W. Carothers, 3.00; Justus White, 8 75 
W. Sample, Esq., P. M., 4 00; J. C. Phillips, li 00 
George Rich, P. M., 5 00| W.P. Yeaman, 1 00 
Horton F. Rice, 11 00 | L, A. Pierce, 1 00 

Good. A very fair beginning. ; 








AGENT'S.—We have numerous applications for agencies for the Garland, and we are desirous 
of having a few good agents ; but, in many cases, after putting us to the trouble of writing to 
them, and the expense of sending specimen Nos., we never again hear from the applicants. We 
must therefore insist hereafter, where new applicants want specimen Nos, they send the money 
to pay for them, and also give us as a guarantee egainst imposition, a certificate of character, 
signed by some prominent man or men—such as clergymen, magistrates, postmasters, &c. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 


“The Bridal Attire,” “ Our Guardian Spirits,” &c., are isdiled and will receive attention in 
due time. | 

The article entitled “The Wicked,” we respectfully decline. ‘The intentions of the writer 
no doubt are good; but we do not think any one qualified to write for the public who has not a 
bettér knowledge of orthography than this article indicates. For instance, we find in it written 
anjils for angels, throought for throughout, dirext for direct, &c. 











MR. ISAAC NORCROSS, who has been one of our most faithful agents for nearly thirteen 
years, has notified us of his intention to relinquish the agency of the Garland, having been ap- 
pointed to a circuit in the upper part of Lancaster County to preach for the Uniied Brethren in 
Christ. Well, however we may regret to part with him as an agent, we wish him abundant suc. 
cess in his new vocation, and trust he will be able to accomplish much good. 














Tut Lanres’ Gantann.—This interesting periodical is published at Philadelphia, in the same 
office with Van Court’s Detector, and by the same person. The January number has a most [ 
beautiful engraving of a fireside scene, and a painting of a Turcosine Parrokeet, handsomely exe- 
cuted. There is also an engraving representing the noble action of a young Indian Chief rescu- 
ing a girl that was about to be offered a sacrifice. This number is filled with choice reading | 
matter, and proves that Van’s literary taste is equal to his knowledge of bank notes and coins. 
The price of this publication is similar to that of the Detector, and we would recommend all who Ff 
wish to subscribe for a periodical of true merit, to subscribe for this one. Young men, if you wish f 
to please the girls, send them the “ Garland’”—and we would recommend it parents for their | 
daughters. 


[We cut the above out of one of our exchange papers some time since, but have now really for- 
gotten what one it was. Whoever the writer was, however, we owe him one, for which he has | 
our thanks, and which we shall take pleasure in paying whenever. the opportunity occurs. ] 

(cpThe Garland and any of the large $3 Magazines furnished for $3. _ 


—— 
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Unpaid Letters.—Persons who send us letters without paying the postage, unless 
they contain money, had better save their time and trouble, as-it is our established rule to refuse 
all such letters. One letter, postmarked, Springfield, Illinois. 
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THE WESTERN CAPTIVE. 


Tue exquisite illustration which we, “A few strokes of the paddle brought 
give this month, with the above title, was 3 the slight barque under the shadow of a 
designed by Warner, a young artist of 3 tree, almost at the feet of the young men. 
great promise, (but whom Death took; Kumshaka leapt to her side, and took the 
early,) from a passage in Mrs. Seba: canoe from the water to the green bank. 
Smith’s novel, entitled, “ The Life and; A sweet, but haughty smile played for a 
Times of Tecumseh.” The following moment over the face of the girl, and 
is the passage which the artist has s-|then los mantled her cheek and bosom 
lected :— as she perceived his companion. An in- 

“Scarcely had they seated themselves 3 stant her full eye rested upon his face, 
upon a point projecting into the river, ; and then she passed on, her small slender 
when Kumshaka sprang to his feet, and ; fiugers instinctively grasping the robe 
sent a keen glance down the river. Mans- that shaded, and yet revealed her bosom. 
field followed the direction of his eye, ; ‘ Her dress was a mixture of the savage, 
but nothing was obvious to tle senses. ‘ with a tasteful reference to the civilized 
At length a faint plashing of the water; mode. It was composed of skins so deli- 
fell upon the ear, but whether from the {cate in their texture, and so admirably 
dip of an oar, or the wing of a wild duck, Joined together, as to give the appearance 
he could not determine. ‘The sounds ap- < OF a continuous piece, the whole resemb- 
proached, and he could distinguish the ; ling the richest velvet. The robe reached 
measured fall of a paddle, and soon a ‘ but little below the knee, with a narrow 
slight curve of the river revealed to him ; border of the porcupine quills, richly co- 
a canoe of diminutive demensions, pro-:lored. It was confined at the waist by a 
pelled by a single voyager. The youth ; belt wrought in the same manner, while 
sprang forward with eager surprise, as aa like facing passed up the bust in front, 
moment more revealed the occupant to; leaving it partially open, and spreading 
be a young girl of surprising beauty ; her ; off upon each shoulder, descending the 
slight figure gently bent, as, with the;arm upon both sides of the sleeve to the 
least imaginable effort, the small paddle ; ‘elbow ; the two portions of which were 
sent the canoe rippling over the water. joined together by a row of small white 
Filled with her own sweet thoughts, her shells. In this way the neck and shoul- 
lips were slightly parted, and her head {ders were left exposed, and the bust but 
thrown back, revealing an outline that a ; partially concealed. Her hair was drawn 
sculptor might envy. Her deep, expres- ; to the back of the head, and fell in long 
sive eyes were fixed upon the pile of {braids below the waist; a string of the 
gorgeous clouds that draped the pavilion ; crimson seeds of the wild rose encircling 
of the setting sun, and occasionally a few ; it, like a coronal of rubies. She was 
notes of a wild song burst from her lips, ; rather above the ordinary height, deli- 
as if she sang in the very idleness of {cately, and yet so justly proportioned, as 





¢ 


LPLAPS 


delight. to leave nothing to desire. There was a 
“*It is the Swaying Reed,’ whispered ; freedom and grace in her stately step, 
Kumshaka. totally unlike the long trot of the natives, 
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will not be the case in future, as a very 


102 ROUGH LEAVE 


D ROCK ROSE. 


Mansfield was a young man, and familiar canoe over the rapids, to the very verge 


with classical allusion; and he thought, 


of the cataract.’ 


. . $ 
as might have been expected, of Diana ; 


“«Surely, surely,’ said the other, ‘ she 


and her nymphs, and the whole train of $ can be no Indian maid, with those soft 
goddesses from Juno down; and conclud- ; features; and when the wind lifted the 
ed, by turning as if to follow in pong ee from her brow, it was pure, as—as 


direction of the maiden. Kumshaka ar- 


rested him. 


—’ in his eagerness he was at a loss for a 


; comparison, and the Indian laughed at his 


“<The Swaying-Reed is a proud maid- } PerPlexity. 


en, and fit for the councils of our peo- 
ple.’ 


“She is beautiful,’ resumed Kumsha- 
ka, ‘for she hath lived in the freedom of 
wood and mountain. The spring-time 


“Can it be that she belongs to the blossom hath slept upon her cheek, and 


tribes ? 


I thought she must be some ; the red berry clustered about her mouth. 


white girl from the settlement, who > The brown nut hath painted her hair, and 
jerhaps in sport had adopted your ; the dusky sky looked into her eyes. The 


Tess.’ ¢ 


“¢A white girl,’ retorted the chief, ° 


wind that swayeth the young woods hath 
lent her its motions, and the lily from the 


scornfully ; ‘a white girl, with a step like ? still Jake made its home upon her bosom. 
the fawn in its stateliness or speed, an; But the Great Spirit hath given her a 
eye that can bring the eagle from on heart, and wisdow to mix in the 


cloud, and a hand to paddle the birch 


councils of old men.’ ” 





ROUGH LEAVE 
CISTUS ASP 


A great many interesting species of the 
Rock Rose, (says Sweet’s Cistine,) that 


were plentiful in the nursery collections § 
é 


some years back, are not now to be met 
with, many of them being sufficiently 





D ROCK ROSE. 
ERIFOLIUS. 


ing to the different fancy of the pos- 
sessor. 

We do not find any description that 
agrees with the present plant, which may 
probably be a garden production ; if so, it 


hardy to endure a favorable winter with- § is probably intermediate between C. /axus 
wit protection, but to be destroyed by a iwi C. oblongifolius, or perhaps the latter 


severe one, when the least covering 
would preserve them; the correct names 
of them were also so little known, and 
‘ne substituted for another so frequently, 
that caused less attention to be paid to 
them than.they deserved, which we hope 


little protection is sufficient for the whole 
of them, and nothing produces a more 
brilliant effect, than a collection of them 
planted in rock work, or even grown in 


with C. Cupanianus ; from the two first 
it differs in the broad base of its leaves, 
which brings it nearer to the latter; the 
habit of the plant, and its mode of flower- 
ing, is nearest to C. oblongifolius: it 
forms a handsome, strong, upright, ever- 
green shrub, and is quite hardy, producing 
its flowers all the summer, and till late in 
} autumn, when planted in the open ground, 
thriving well in a rich light soil; and 
’ young cuttings, planted under hand-glas- 





small pots, and placed together in a 
clump, where the different colors may all 
be intermixed, or kept separate, accord- 


s ses in August, strike root freely ; it may 
also be raised from seeds. The flowers 
are white, in terminal cymes. 
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THE INFIDEL 


ORIGINAL. 
THE INFIDEL. 


E. K. HAYHURST. 


“No one is so muchalone in the universe The believer, when misjudged, and 
as a denier of God. With an orphaned { misconstrued, and by worldly friends for- 
heart which has lost the greatest of fa-} saken, finds consolation in the knowledge 
thers, he stands mourning by the immea- ‘that there is One above who hears, and 
surable corpse of nature, no longer moved ; judges rightly; judges by the inward 
or sustained by the spirit of the universe, | motive, not the outward action. And 
but growing in its grave. The whole } when his heart’s treasures are removed 
world lies before him like the great Egyp- ; by death, he knows his present loss is 
tian sphinx, half buried in sand, and the { their eternal gain, and bows in meek 
universe is the cold iron mask of a shape- } submission, looking hopefully forward to 
less eternity !” >the time when he too shall join in the 

Never was the terrible depth of gloom } blissful song of the redeemed. 
which, like a pall, shrouds the spirit of } Not so the infidel; man is the highest 
the infidel, so forcibly presented to my ; tribunal to which he can appeal, and when 
mind, as on reading an essay by Jean Paul } injustice is meted out to him as a reward 
Richter, from which the above lines were ’ for his most noble actions, he has no re- 
taken. It is fearful to contemplate the; dress. But again, and again, in the 
long, dark night, through which he dreams hardness of his heart, he cries, “ there is 
away his existence without hope for the }no God!” The joyful hope of a reunion 
morning. with friends in another and happier sphere 

Worldly wealth and honors may cluster is not for him. One by one, the pale 
thickly round him; friendship and love } messenger summons the loved forms from 
be his; yet there remains an aching void his side, and in bitterness of spirit he sees 
these cannot fill. Human love, friendship, } the inexorable grave close over them, 
honor and wealth, unsanctified by an abid- and the “cold iron mask” press them 
ing trust in the goodness and love of God, heavily down. Madly and blindly closing 
can never satisfy the mind created in His} his eyes to the evidences of Deity which 
image. And when friends are false, and | every where surround him, he goes 
loved ones die, bitter indeed, is the cup} forth alone, and none may comfort him ; 
that he must quaff, and which his own } he sinks in utter hopelessness, and none 


hands have filled. {may measure the depth of his despair. 


iad 





A snow is of itself cold, yet warms and | in themselves grievous, yet keep the soul 
refreshes the earth—so affiictions, though ! of the christian warm, and make it fruitful. 
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104 THE PERVERSION OF MUSIC. 


THE PERVERSION OF MUSIC. 


FASHIONABLE MUSICAL LITERATURE, AND YOUNG LADIES’ MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
BY CHAS. COLLINS, JR. 


“There’s sure no passion in the human soul 
But finds its food in music.” 


Music is one of the most universal and} very vehicle of corruption, misery, and 
enduring gifts which our beneficent Crea- ' vice! Alas! how frequently does the 
tor has bestowed upon us; and, viewed in 3 bewitching, the inviting, the fascinating 
reference to its power over the mind and } strains of fancy music, odewunde the inex- 
passions, is second only to religion, with } ; perienced and unthinking youth to spend 
which, in fact, it naturally seeks to ally } long and entire nights in the giddy dance, 
itself. Its moral power is unspeakably ; —within the precincts of the enticing 
great, when directed through proper} ball-room, or in the haunts of the theatre, 


channels. that dazzling temple of licentiousness and 


Associated with pure sentiments, it} dissipation, where, attracted by the syren 
leads the soul to the experience of joy} muse, the melody falls upon the unsus- 
and gratification, unknown as the results } pecting ear, tinctured with the inflaming 
of any other art; induces and promotes >} poison of impure words, exciting the most 
the delightful pleasures of social inter-} evil passions of his nature, and adminis- 
course ; and raises the heart above the tering in the most deceptive manner, the 
sordid and sensual things of earth, to} corroding canker, which may prove ruin- 
enjoy the sweet circle of friendship, in‘ ous to all previous morality, and cause 
whose atmosphere the ear drinks in the } even death to the soul. 
soft melody, and the mind dwells con- | Another singular perversion of music, 
tentedly, entranced by the exquisite } is its having been appropriated to the 
charms of music’s mysterious spell ! ignoble service of war! This is certain- 

Notwithstanding such is the chief at > ly a strange, and deplorable prostitution 
vince of this invaluable gift, it is very } of this sacred gift;—yet, how remarkably 
often, and most astonishingly perverted. } its power is felt upon the field of battle! 
Not in the music with which all nature is} Amid the clash of resounding arms—the 
vocal,—for the feathered tribe of song-} din of strife—mingled with the shrieks 
sters for ever and anon send forth their ! of the wounded—the moans of the dying, 
melodies upon the morning and evening } even though blood, like a running rivulet, 
zephyrs as a thank-oflering, directed to> is rushing across the field of carnage and 
their heavenly Author, as it would seem, } desolation :—hark! when the spirit stir- 
too, for the very purpose of affording} ring tones of the bugle is heard; see! 
erring man a lesson,—to teach him how} when the tones of the trumpet speak ; 
to use this talent in his possession. ’ behold! as the sound of the shrill clarion 

But, how often is music made the direct ; announces the call, “to arms !”’—how the 
means, (in its being falsely appropriated, 3 animated mass of living men rush on, like 
by the performance of songs, unholy in; a mighty phalanx, heedless, to brave the 
sentiment, and, beside, grossly obscene, } enemy, and perhaps meet destruction, led 
and even lascivious,) as to be thus, the 3 by this mighty agent of thrilling sound; 
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THE PERVERSION OF MUSIC. 105 


whilst the devastated plain is made vocal 
wiih. the long, loud shouts, of victory ! 
victory ! 


Our design, however, in this article, is 


to refer, more particularly, to what we 
conceive to be a perversion of this talent, 
as found in much of the new secular music 
of the present day. 

The taste, it would seem, has sadly 
degenerated, when we review ie flimsy | 
and miserable compositions which are now ‘ 
thrown out at a steam-power rate, and 
eagerly sought after by the so-called 
‘* musical public.” 

It is merely requisite to announce by 
advertisement, that a new Polka or Ethio- 
pian ballad, by some star, is just put out, to 
which the newspaper editor appends his 
puff, and the demand for the same is un- 


n { 
limited! Then, in every fashionable Gir- | 


clh, the voice of the lady amateur causes 
the parlor to echo with the strains of 
some melody, possessing much variety, 
without music, and the piano forte is made 


to ring with the most undignified com- | 


pound of hideous sounds. 
The truth is, that there exists a sort of 


mania, with regard to the popular de 
mand for trashy and eflieminate music, | 
which may justly be classed as a disease ; 


the only antidote for which, is a refine- 
ment of sentiment, and a true knowledge 


of the original design of this beautiful art. ; 


What infliction of penance can equal the 


punishment, to which one of a cultivated 


ear may be subjected, than be obliged by 
the etiquette of society, to listen to the 
silly and mawkish lullabies of some sickly 
sentimental love ballad?! ‘The objection 
is not perhaps to the melody so much, as 
to the unmeaning, and often ridiculous 
conjuries of words expressed throughout 
the song. The evil is so well covered, 
that frequently, many an educated young 
lady wouid blush at the insipidity of the 
stanzas, if divested of the music, and re- 
cited, instead of being sung. 

We could furnish numerous examples 
to illustrate this; but as it just recurs to 


aAenesnenen A 


our mind, let us instance a few lines from 
jon of the new and popular songs of the 
; day, which doubtless many of our readers 
will readily recognize: Imagine some 
‘interesting Miss, with more affectation 
; than musical expression, attempting to 
; sing :— 


—~wes 


¢“ When you wear the jacket red, and beautiful 


¢ 


; cock ide, 

; Oh! fear you will forget all the promises you made; 
; With the gun upon your shoulder, and the bayonet 
by your side, 

You'll be taking some proud lady, and making her 
your bride.” 


We do not object to poetry, but are 
always inclined to feel nervous, whenever 
we find specimens of’ “ prose run mad.” 

This class of songs, being incapable of 
analysis, we acknowledge cannot do any 
other injury, than beget a taste for a spe- 
cies of light and trifling music, which 
tends to destroy its true mission, and sub- 
stitute a false and perverted taste. 


SAO BAA AAA AAAS 


Another class of songs which are equally 
objectionable when performed by ladies, 
;are those of a masculine, or warlike na- 


PPPIP PPA OPA AEA Oe 


“ture. Hiow much out of place to hear 


some delicate female voice, singing such 
pieces as “Tlomeward Bound,” “The 
Sea,” “ March to the Battle Fie!d,” “The 
Captive Bagh, ” «A Wet Sheet and a 
Flowing Sea,” “ Rockaway,” &c. 
Without any doubt, there is a multi- 
;tude of musical compositions to be pro- 
cured, expressing the sentiments of reli 
: gion, friendship, the social and domestic 
‘ blessings of sweet home, and a boundless 
‘range of similar subjects, without seeking 
for songs, wholly unsuitable to the virtu- 
ous character and well disciplined mind. 
But the class, apparently most popular, 
and still more objectionable, and endan- 
gering to good morals, are those which 
belong to the * Ethiopian” catalogue. It 


; 


is truly surprising how this false kind of 


musical literature finds such general 








peners and it augurs but poorly for any 


improvement either in sentiment or mor 
als, at least from their influence. 
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premely ridiculous, a young lady appears Her breath as sweet as possum, 
to the observation of a social company of ee one See er apes SOU, 
; we ele ike a bacca blossom. 
friends, entertaining them by singing a . 
negro song ! Such is a sample of some of the popular 
How appropriate for the fashionable } Ethiopian ballads, assuring our readers, 
drawing room, such musical burlesques, that we have even omitted the worst. 
as “ Lovely Nell,” “ Dearest Mae,” “Un-? We hesitate not, therefore, to brand the 
cle Ned,” “Long Time Ago,” “ Rosa } free circulation of such sentiments, at- 
Lee,” “Jim Crack Corn,” “ Carry Me} tached to music, as an evil, deserving the 
Back,” “ Dandy Jim,” “ Blue Tail Fly,” } discountenance of all friends to pure mo- 
2 


How intelligent, or rather, how su- : Her wool am soft as silk ob corn, 





and a hundred others. How simple, and} rality. 


like an object of pity, an otherwise in-} Some persons may tell us, for a plea, 
teresting young lady, appears to the} that they are designed as comic. We 
casual observer, who delights in the per-> merely reply, if comic songs are neces- 
formance of such a bramless compound } sary, or demanded by the public, let then 
of the poor African’s english. ! prudent discrimination be used in their 

Listen to the agreeable cwreagreieed publication, that they may, at least, be 


expressive !— decent. 
I jump’d aboard de telegraph, and trabelled down We own, as a lamentable fact, that 
de river, > such music is even encouraged by many 


De ‘lectric fluid magnified, and killed four hundred ? > otherwise intelligent individuals : : but. we 
v7 > 9 


nigga ; eee 
De bulgine bust, de horse run off, I really thought } fear, simply because it ministers to the 
to die, amusement of the moment ; forgetting the 


I shut my eyes, to hold my breath, ‘‘ Susannah, 
don’t you cry.” 


powerful influence the words and senti- 
ments exert at the same time, by creating 
Bat again:—Miss Arabella is kindly } 2 relish for genteel immorality,—a levity, 
requested to favor the company with the ; and utter disregard for things serious or 
much admired ballad “ Lucy Long.” Si-} divine. 
lence reigns! Disturb not the shades of ; Let it be remembered, that the young 
Cowper,—call not into comparison the } mind, in which moral poison has been 
effusions of Byron, or Moore! Hark !-— ; gradually infused by improper thoughts, 
“Qh the wind blew. o'er the csean, the. squirr a even though conveyed by musical sounds, 
lost his tail, > will most probably continue to increase, 
I'd laugh to see Queen Victoria, a sitting on a? and renewedly vibrate by a constant long- 
wktiitie she is handsome, her breath is Diets ing _— tie! ee ampapeicte = 
ain 7 | Seat the sensibilities against the recep- 
Her heels stick out six feet, her voice is like a} Hon of good impressions, ever after. 
gong,” &c. Let those then, who may have the in- 
terest of the young daughter at heart, 
’ reflect ;—ponder seriously on this matter, 
and guard them, that false impressions 
dire not made by the injluence of music, 
Fenn ey nee which in maturer years may exhibit its 
Dar is a colored virgin, . . . 
. effects as a blighting mildew, the cnre of 


Dat makes dis nigga’s bosom beat, ; . ‘ 
Jist like a new kotcii'd sturgeon :— which will be difficult and even doubtful. 


eee ewww oO 


~—_——war * 


The same young lady selects another 
choice favorite, called “Jin, of Ole Vir- 
ginny,” and sings thus:— 


i ae oe ssf ana 
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“on! WILT THOU SEW MY BUTTONS ON?” ETc. 107 


“ON! WILT THOU SEW MY BUTTONS ON?” and “YES, 1 WILL SEW THY BUTTONS ON,” 


Just at present, no lyrics have so much eclat and success in society, as the charm- 
ing companion ballads which, under the above pathetic titles, have made a fureur 
in the fashionable circles, to which the fair composer, to whom they are attributed 
(The Hon. Mrs. N—t-n) belongs. The touching event to which they refer, is the 
romantic union of the Hon. Miss Bl—che de F-tz-fl-m to C-pt—n de Dts, of 
the C—ds-n G—ds, which took the beau monde by surprise last season. Previous 
to the éclaircissement, the gifted and lovely composer, at a ball given by the distin- 
guished D-ch-ss of S—th—d, accidentally overheard the searching question of the 
gallant but penniless Captain, and the passionate and self-devoted answer of his 
lovely and universally admired fiancée. She instantly rushed home, and produced 
these pathetic, and powerful ballads.—tondon paper. 


«“ Oh! wilt thou sew my buttons on, “ Yes, I will sew thy buttons on, 
When gayer scenes recall Though all look dark and drear ; 

That fairy face, that stately grace, And scant they say, lieutenant’s pay, 
‘T'o veign amid the ball Two hundred pounds a-year. 

When Fulham’s bowers their sweetest flow’rs { Let How’lland James tempt wealthier dames, 
For fete-champet’es shall don, Of gauds and gems I'll none; 


Oh! say, wilt thou, of queenly brow, Nor ask to roain, but sit at home, 
still sew my buttons on ? | And sew thy buttons on! 
« The noble, sweet, are at thy fcet, “ When ladies blush ’neath lustres’ flush, 
"o meet a freezing eye ; | And fast the waltzers fly, 
The gay, the great, in camp and state, — tame at tea I bide with thee, 
In vain around thee sigh. | No tear shall dim my eye. 
Thou turn’st away, in scorn of sway, When Summer’s close brings Chiswick shows, 
To bless a younger son— When all from town have gone, 
But when we live in lodgings, say, I’ll sit me down, nor pout, nor frown, 
Wilt sew his buttons on ?” But sew thy buttons on!” 





THE IMPRESSION OF A CHILD. 


A uttTLe angel of a girl, aged six; ; little fellow, he is now dead, and has to 
years, told us the other day, that she$ lie in the cold, cold ground!” * Only 
thought the moon w- made of good 3 his body liesin the ground,” we remarked. 
white bread, and they put butter on it to’ * Oh, yes;” she replied, “I saw them 
make it shine. i put his head in, too; but God loves good 

On another occasion, speaking of the ; little children, and poor little Freddy won't 
death of a child, she exclaimed, “ Poor ’ be sick no more.”— Boston Museum. 
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FROM MRS. S. C, HALL’S TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS, 


PART THE FIRST. 

“ Wanted—a_ governess,” commenced 
Mrs. Gresham :—who had called upon 
her sister, Mrs. Hylier, to consult con- 
cerning the important document; Mrs. 
Gresham and Mrs. Ilylier being both in 
want of resident governesses to educate 
their children. <A visiter was also pre- 
sent, a Mrs. Ryal, confessedly the ‘ most 
clever woman” of the neighborlhood—an 
astonishing manager; but although the 
ladies desired her advice, they were 
somewhat in dread of her sarcasm. 

Mrs. Gresham had repeated, “ Wanted 


—a governess,” when an old gentleman, 


of wives and mothers looked at each 
other, as if to say, “ What a bore !”—and 
then Mrs. Hylier rose gracefully from 
her chaise longue, and, smiling sweetly, 
extended her hand, and welcomed Mr. 
Byfield with exceeding warmth of man- 
ner; while Mrs. Gresham and Mrs. Ryal 
declared aloud their delight at being so 
fortunate as to meet a neighbor they had 
so rarely the pleasure to see. 

The party thus assembled were all in- 
habitants of the bustling yet courtly sub- 
urb of Kensington; and Mr. Byfield 
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being a rich and influential, though a 
very eccentric, man, was sure of the 
deference which people of small means 
are too prone to exhibit towards those 
whose fortunes are ample. 

“Do not let me interrupt you in the 
least, ladies,” said the old man, quietly 
taking his seat near the window. “ Mr. 
Hylier promised I should look over these 
pictures by daylight; and when you have 
talked your own talk, there will be time 
enough for mine.” The ladies, one and 


all, declared their conviction that his } 


“talk” must be more pleasant and in- 


structive than theirs. He smiled—shook ; 
his head—touched his hat, (which he had 


laid at his feet) as if to say he would 
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either go, or have his own way; and so : 
, the pier-glass. “My Ellen, though only 


Mrs. Gresham recommenced reading— 
* Wanted—a governess. Any lady pos- 


‘ten, looks thirteen. 


sessing a sound English education, a | 
‘sisters imbibed some odd philosophic no 


thorough knowledge of the theory and 


practice of instrumental and vocal music, | 


and a perfect acquaintance with the 
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French, Italian, and German languages; ‘ 
‘my house to reside—they are all exi- 

“« Tatin!” interrupted Mrs. Ryal.—: 
* Latin! why, what do you want with 


also with the rudiments of Latin:” 


Latin for a pack of girls!” 


“T thought,” answered Mrs. Gresham, 


meekly, “that as there are but three | 
girls, Teddy might do his lessons with : 
them fora little while; and that would : 
‘ Another—really the world is very de- 


save the expense of a tutor.” 

“Oh, very good—very good,” replied 
Mrs. Ryal; “then add also, Greek; if 
the governess is anything of a classic, 
you'll get both for the same money.” 

“Thank you, dear Mrs. Ryal; how 
clever you are! G-r-, there are two ee’s 


highly respectable situation by applying 
to Z. P.” 

“Post-paid,” again suggested Mrs. Ryal. 

“ Of course,” continued Mrs. Gresham, 
“and as the lady will be treated as one 
of the family, a high salary will not be 
given.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Ryal, “I think tha 
will do. You have not specified writing 
and arithmetic.” 

“English education includes that, does 
it not !” 

“ Why, yes; but you have said nothing 
about the sciences.” 

“ The children are so young.” 

“ But they grow older every day.” 

“Indeed, that is true,” observed pretty 
Mrs. Hylier with a sigh, and a glance at 


I wish her papa 
would let her go to school ; but one of’ his 


tions at school, so that he won’t hear of it.” 
“Certainly,” observed Mrs. Ryal, “I 
will never again take a governess into 


geants. One was imprudent enough to 


wish to get married, and expected to 


‘come into the drawing-room when there 
/ was company of an evening. Another 


would have a bedroom to herself; though, 
I am sure, no one could object to sleep in 
the same room with my own maid. 


praved—occasioned a painful difference 


‘between Mr. Ryal and myself; and let 
‘that be a warning to you, my dear friends, 
‘not to admit any pretty, quict, sentimen- 
‘tal young ladies into your domestic cir- 
‘cles. Mr. Ryal is a very charming man, 


in Greek ?—also the rudiments of Latin | 
‘after all, and can be managed by any one 
‘who will flatter them a little. Of course, 


and Greek.” 

“| beg your pardon once more,” said 
the provokingly ‘ clever lady ;’ “ but make 
it Greek and Latip, that is the correct 
way.” 

“Greek and Latin, and the principles 


and a good man; but men are but men, 


he is a man of the highest honor; but 
there is no necessity for having a person 


‘in the house who plays and sings better 


‘than one’s-self.” 


of drawing—if her character will bear | 


the strictest investigation, may hear of a 





, both voices, “ you need never fear coms 


“Oh, my dear Mrs. Ryal!” exclaimed 
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parison with any one.” ‘The jealous lady} and discharge Thomas; but that was 
looked pleased, but shook her head. sok quite impossible ; so I have made up my 
“Well, at last I resolved to be my ow n} mind. There are only two girls; no boys, 

governess—with the assistance of a young ; like my sister Gresham's little ‘Teddy ; 
person, who comes daily for three, acai she can spend every evening in the draw- 


sometimes I get four, hours out of her;> ing-room when we are by ourselyves— 
) ~ 


and she is very reosonable—twa guineas? have the keys of the piano and library— 
a month, and dines with the children. 
She is not all I could wish. Her man- 
ners are a little defective, for she is not 
exactly a lady. Her father isa very re-} children in the Park. There!” added 
spectable man, keeps that large butter; Mrs, Hylier; “Iam sure there are hun- 
shop at the corner—Ii forget—somewhere > dreds of accomplished women who would 
off Piccadilly ; but I prefer it, my dear} jump at such a situation, if they knew 
ladies, I prefer it—she does ali the} of it.” 
drudgery without grumbling. Your otf “Washing included?’ inquired Mrs. 
cers’ and clergymen’s daughters, and} Ryal. 
decayed gentlewomen, why, their high- “No. I think she must pay for her 
toned manners—if they never speak a} own washing, unless there was some 
word—prevent one’s being quite at ease | great I ” 
with them, ong they are, after all, only } ,  &¥ou allow no followers?” 
governesses.” “Oh, certainly not. What cana go- 
« But,” suggested Mrs. Gresham, mild-} verness want of friends? Her pupils 


ly, “ lady-like manners are so very ne-} ought to have all her time.” 

cessary.” 3 God help her!” murmured the old 
“Yes,” answered Mrs. Ryal, “so they} gentleman. The murmur was so indis- 

are; for you and |” : tinct that the ladies only looked at each 
“And children so easily imbibe vulgar; other; and then Mrs. Hylier said, “ Did 

habits, that it is really necessary to have 


a lady with them.” 


- 


amuse herself with my embroidery—go 
to church in the carriage on Sunday— 
and drive at least once a-week with the 
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> you speak, sir?’ There was no answer; 
> the conversation was resumed with half 
“ Well,” said Mrs. Ryal, with a sneer, } a whisper from one lady to another, that 
“ladies are plenty enough. I dare-say } perhaps Mr. Byfield was not deaf at all 
you will have fifty answers. Whatsalary } times. 
do you mean to give ?” > « And what do you intend giving, Mrs. 
Mrs. Gresham was a timid, but kind-; Gresham?” questioned Mrs. Ryal. 
hearted woman; one who desired to do’ «I have three girls and a boy,” she 
right, but had hardly courage to combat; replied; “and I thought of forty.” 


} 
? 


wrong. She was incapable of treating; “It will be impossible to prevent your 
any thing unkindly, but she would be ; governess from talking tc*mine, and then 
guilty of injustice if justice gave her | mine will get discontented; that is not 
much trouble; she hesitated, because she > fair, Fanny,” observed her sister; “say 
required a great deal, and intended to give } five-and-thirty, allowing for the difference 
very little. of number.” 

“J cannot give more than nre-Ane “ And plenty I call it,” said Mrs. Ryal. 
twenty pounds a year to any one,” said} “ What do they want or clothes?’ They 
Mrs. Hylier, in a decided tone. “ My} never lay by fora rainy day. There are 
husband says we cannot afford to keep; hundreds—yes, of well-born, and well- 
two men-servants and a governess. He} bred ladies—who would be glad of such 
wanted me to give the governess seventy, } situations.” 
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“T am sorry for it,” said the old gen-} 
tleman, rising and advancing to where } 
the three Kensington wives were seated ; ; 
“‘T am very sorry for jt.’ } 

“Indeed, Mr. Byfield! why, we shall : 
have the better choice.” 

“Forgive me, ladies, for saying so—but > 
still more am I grieved at that. Permit} 
me to read your advertisement.” 

Mrs. Gresham colored; Mrs. Hylier} 
had sufficient command over herself’ not } 
to appear annoyed; but Mrs. Ryal, the; 
oracle of a clique, the “clever woman,” ; 
who had, by dint of self-esteem and} 
eilrontery, established a reputation for } 
intellectual superiority over those who? 
were either too indolent or too ignorant } 
to question her authority, evinced her dis- } 
pleasure by throwing herself back in her » 
chair, loosening the tie of her bonnet, and 
dressing her lips in one of those super: } 
cilious smiles that would mar the beauty > 
of an angel. 

“ Wanted, a governess,” read the old 
gentleman, who frequently interrupted 
himself to make such observations as the 
following :—“ Any lady possessing a sound 
English education—that in itself is no} 
easy thing to attain—a thorough know- 
ledge of the theory and practice of vocal 
and instrumental music—a thorough know- 
ledge of the theory and practice of either 
the one or the other, requires the labor 
of a man’s life, my good ladies—and a 
perfect acquaintance with the French, 
Italian, and German languages—how 
very useless and absurd to found profes- 
sorships of modern languages in our new 
colleges, when, in addition to the musical 
knowledge that would create a compo- 
ser, a single person, a young female, can 
be found possessed of a perfect acquaint- 
ance with French, Italian, and German! 
Oh, wonderful age !—also, the rudiments 
of Greek and Latin—may hear of a 
highly respectable situation by applying 
to Z. P., post-paid, Post-Office, Kensing- 
ton. Much as you expect in the way of 
acquirements and accomplishments, la- 
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dies,” continued the critic, still retaining 
fast hold of poor Mrs. Gresham’s docu 
ment, “you have not demanded a great 
deal in the score of religion or morality 
—neither are mentioned in your list of 
requisites.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Hylier, “ they 
are taken for granted. No one would 
think of engaging a governess that was 
not moral and all that sort of thing, which 
are always matters of course.” 

“To be sure they are,” added Mrs. 
Ryal, in that peremptory tone which 
seemed to say, Do you dare to question 
my opinion! *'T’o be sure they are; and 
every one knows that nothing can be more 
determined with respect to religion and 
morality than my practice with my child- 
ren. Rain, hail, or sunshine, well or ill, 
the governess must be in the house before 
the clock strikes nine. Psalms read the 
first thing; and if they have not got well 
through the French verbs, a chapter be- 
sides for punishment ; catechism, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays; and the Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel, by heart, every Swn- 
day after church. I always do two things 
at once, when I can; and this strength- 
ens their memory, and teaches them 
religion at the same time. I never 
questioned my governess as to religion ; 
it looks narrow-minded; and yet mine 
never dreams of objecting to what I de- 
sire.” 

“J should think not,” was Mr. Byfield’s 
quiet rejoinder; “strange ideas your 
children will entertain of the religion 
that is rendered a punishment instead of 
a reward.” 

Mrs. Ryal grasped the tassel of her 
muff, but made no reply. 

“Oh,” he continued, “ here is the pith 
in a postcript—‘ As the lady will be 
treated as one of the family, a high saiary 
will not be given.’ Ladies!” exclaimed 
the old man, “do you not blush at this? 
You ask for the fruits of an education 
that, if it be half what you demand, must 
have cost the governess the labour of 
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life, and her friends many hundred pounds. $ you may laugh; but of all meannesses, 
It is your pury to treat as one of your ; the meanest is that which depreciates 
family the person who is capable of be- § mind, and having no power but the power 
stowing upon your children the greatest ; that proceeds from a full purse, insults 
of eartly blessings; and you make the? the indigence which often hides more of 
doing so a reason for abridging a stipend, the immaterial world beneath a russet 
which pays a wretched interest for time ; gown, than your wealth can purchase.” 
and money. Shame, ladies, shame!” “ My wealth !” exclaimed the offended 
The ladies looked at each other, and at lady; your wealth, if you please; but 
last Mrs. Hylier said, “ Really, sir, I do{ though your wealth, and your oddity, and 
not sce it at all in the light in which you $ your altogether, may awe some people, 
put it. I know numberless instances} they can have no effect upon me, Mr. 
where they are glad to come for less.” Byfield—none in the world; every one 
Tears came into Mrs. Gresham’s eyes, 3 says you are a strange creature.” 
and Mrs. Ryal kicked the ottoman vio-3 “ My dear Mrs. Ryal,” said Mrs. Hylier, 
lently. “you positively must not grow angry 
“The more the pity,” continued Mr. 3 with our deer friend, Mr. Byfield; he 
Byfield ; * but I hold it to be a principle 3 does not mean half what he says.” 
of English honesty, to pay for value re-3; “I beg you pardon,” interrupted the 
ceived, and of English honor not to take ; eccentric old gentleman; “I mean a 
advantage of distress.” { great deal more. I only wish I had the 
“ Suppose we cannot afiord it, sir—ain § means of giving to the world my opinion 
I to do without a governess for my child-$ as to the inestimable value of domestic 
ren because my husband cannot pay ane education for females. I would have 
sixty or seventy pounds a-year !” ; every woman educated within the sanc- 
“ But you said just now, madam, that ; stuary of her own home. I would not 
Mr. Hylier wished you to pay that sum.” loosen the smallest fibre of the aflection 
“ Yes,” stammered the fair economist, which binds her to her father’s house ; it 
(6 jf if should be at once her altar and her 
“If you could manage with one foot- 3 throne; but as it is a blessing which 
man,’ said the old gentleman, “instead 3 circumstances prevent many from enjoy- 
of tvo. In my young days, my wile, 3 ing, I would command the legislature of 
who had but one child, and we were poor, 3 this mizhty country to devise some means 
said to me—‘ Joseph, our girl is growing 3 for the better ordering and investigation 
up without education, and I cannot teach, 3 of ‘ladies’ boarding schools.’ To set up 
for I never learned, but we must send } an establishment for young ladies is very 
her to school.’ I answered that we could 3 often the last resource for characterless 
not afford it. ‘Oh, yes, wecan,’ she said; ; women, and persons who, failing in all 
‘Il will discharge our servant; I will else, resort to that as a means of subsist- 
curtail our expenses in every way, be-3ence. Such temporary Homes should be 
cause Tam resolved that she shall be well 2 under the closest superintendence of high- 
educated, and honestly paid for.’ It > minded and right-thinking gentlewomen. 
never occurred to that right-minded, yet § I look upon the blue-boarded and brass- 
simple-hearted, woman to propose lower ; plated schools that swarm in our suburbs,” 
terms to a governess, but she on bio added, as he turned away to hide an 
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less indulgence to herself. Thus she emotion he could not control—“TI look 
rendered justice. She would sooner have ; upon them as the very charnel-houses of 


worked her fingers to the bone than have 3 morality.” 
bargained for intellect. Ay, Mrs. Ryal, 


Mrs. Ryal elevated her eyebrows, and 
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shrugged her shoulders, while the gentle “ But we are not going to send our 
Mrs. Gresham whispered her “not to’children to a school,” suggested Mrs. 
mind; that Mr. Byfield was half-mad on 3 Gresham. 
the subject of schools.” “I know that, madam,” he replied ; 
“ Ladies,” said the old man, apparently 3 “ but I want to convince you, by compari- 
recovered from his agitation, and in his} son, of the blessings that await the power 
usually quiet, calm, yet harshly-toned ; of cultivating both the intellect and the 
voice; “ladies, you are, in different de-$ affections under your own roof, and so 
grees, all women of the world; -+you live sargue you into the necessity of paying 
with it, and for it, and you are of it, but ¢ honestly, if not liberally, the woman upon 
you are also mothers; and though your § the faithful discharge of whose duties 
Ellen, Mrs. Hylier, does grow so fast as } depends the future happiness or misery 
almost to overtake her mother’s beauty, § > of those dear ones whom you have brought 
and you, Mrs. Ryal, stand in open defi- ; into the world. It is now twenty-two 
ance of vulgar contagion, because you } years since I saw that daughter; | shall 
fear a rival in a well-bred governess, and ;never see her again in this world; I 
get more time out of your daily laborer; thought I had strength to tell you the 
than you would expect from your milliner } } story, painful as it is, but I have not. I 
for the same money ; and you, Mrs. Gres-; would have done so, in the hope that I 
ham—but I cannot say to you more than } might have shown you how valuable, past 
that you all love your children—some } all others, are the services rendered by a 
more, some less—still, according to your § worthy and upright woman when en- 
natures, you all love them dearly. yet trusted with the education of youth; but 
did I mine. My child was all the world when I think of my lost child, I forget 
tome! I told you what her poor mother *? every thing else. She stands before me 
did for her improvement—the sacrifice ; as I speak. My blue-eyed lovely one! 
she made. But though we had the long- all innocence and truth—the light, and 
ing to secure for her every advantage, $ life, and love of that small four-roomed 
we had no skill as to the means of obtain- ; cottage ; and then she loved me truly and 
ing the knowledge we so desired her to$ dearly; and there again she is—most 
ssess. We placed her at a ‘first-rate ; beautiful, but cankered at the heart, fair, 
school,’ as it was called, and thought we} and frail! Lay your children in their 
had done our duty; but this going from? graves, and ring the joy-bells over theim 
her home loosened the cords of love that } rather than intrust them to the whirling 
bound her to us. And when a sudden} pestilence of a large school, or the care 
stroke of good fortune converted a poor } of a cheap governess !” 
into a rich man, and we broughtourchild’ «He certainly is mad,” whispered Mrs. 
to a splendid house, we found that our’ Ryal to Mrs. Hylier, while the old gen- 
daughter's morals had been corrupted ; tleman, folding his hands one within the 
through the means of her companions— ; other, walked up and down the room, his 
an evil the most difficult of all for a thoughts evidently far away from the 
governess to avert—and that she had’ three wives, who were truly, as he had 
imbibed moral poison with her mental} said “mere women of the world.” And 
food.” The old gentleman became so yet he was right—they all loved their 
agitated, that he could not proceed; and } children, but it was after their own fash- 
angry as the ladies had been with him a ; ion; Mrs. Gresham with the most tender- 
few moments before for a plain-speaking $ ness—she wished them to be good and 
which amounted to rudeness, they could} happy; Mrs. Hylier’s affection was min- 
not avoid sympathising with his feelings. 3 gled with a strong desire that they might 
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continue in a state of innocence as long, room, threw himself into an easy chair, 
as possible, and not grow too fast. Mrs. and drew a lengthened inspiration, which 
Ryal had none of that weakness; she did } said plainly enough, “ Thank heaven, she 
not care a whit whether she was consid-} is gone !” 

ered old or young, as long as she was} “And now, ladies,” he exclaimed, 
obeyed; so she determined her girls; “fiading that you want a governess, I 
should have as little of what is called > want to recommend one—not to you, Mrs. 
heart as possible, that they might be free Gresham ; notwithstanding ‘little Teddy,’ 
to accept the best offers when they were she would be too happy with you. I 
made. She was continually contrasting ; should like her to live with you, Mrs. 
riches and poverty. All the rich were > Hylier.” 

angels, and all the poor thieves; there ; “With me, sir? Why, after the cen- 
were no exceptions; those who married} sure you have passed upon us both, I 
according to their parents’ wishes rode in } should hardly think you would recommend 
carriages, with two tall footmen behind ; us a dog, much less a governess.” 

each; those who married for love walked “ T expect you will treat your governess 
a-foot with draggled tails, and died in a} hardly as well as I treat my dog,” was 
workhouse. Of all women in Kensing-' the ungracious reply. 

ton, Mr. Byfield disliked Mrs. Ryal the § “ Really, Mr. Byfield” —— 

most, and seeing her at Mrs. Hylier’s had ; > Pgha, ladies,” interrupted the strange 
irritated him more than he cared to con-} old man; “no words about it; I have 
fess even to himself. Mrs. Ryal enter- ; not been so long your opposite neighbor 
tained a corresponding animosity towards ; without knowing that your last governess 
Mr. Byfield; she had ee, come } did not sit at your table; that when you 
what would, to “sit him out;’’ but she ¢ had the hot, she had the cold; that when 
was afraid if she remained much Jonger, ! a visiter came, she went; that she was 
that Miss Stack, the daily Pinned ces as a creature belonging to an 
whose mother was ill, might go a few intermediate state of society, which has 
minutes before her time was up, and she never been defined or illustrated—being 
had more than once caught her shaking ; too high for the kitchen, too low for the 
the hour-glass—so much for the honesty ¢ parlor; that she was to govern her temper 
of one party and the consideration of the { towards those who never governed their 
other; she knew perfectly well that as ; tempers towards her; that she was to 
soon as she was gone, she would be ‘ cultivate intellect, yet sit silent as a fool; 
abused “by the old monster ;” for she that she was to instruct in all accomplish- 
was conscious that, if he had gone, it: ments, which she must know and feel, 
would have given her extreme pleasure ; yet never play anything in society except 
and satisfaction to abuse him. The old 3 quadrilles, because she played so well 
gentleman had not spoken for several ; that she might eclipse the young ladies 
minutes, but continued to walk up and ; who, not being governesses, play for hus- 
down, pausing every now and then to? bands, while she only plays for bread! 
look at her over his spectacles, as if to; My good madam, I know almost every 
inquire, “ whén do you mean‘to take your 3 governess who enters Kensington—by 
departure?’ Mrs. Ryal was too exalted 3 sight; the daily ones by their early hours, 
to notice this; but after consideration, ? cotton umbrellas, and the cowed, dejected 
she rose with much dignity, shook hands § air with which they raise the knocker, 
with her two “dear friends,” dropped a$ uncertain how to let it fall. Do I not 
most exaggerated curtsy to Mr. Byfield, know the musical ones by the worn out 
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who, the moment she was out of the boa doubled round their throats, and the 
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roll of new music clasped in the thinly; tlhewoman; with feeling and understand- 
gloved hand!—and the drawing ones—} ing; consequently doing nothing ill, 
God help them—by the small portfolio, } because she will not attempt what she 
pallid cheeks, and haggardeyes? Icould; cannot accomplish. She will not under- 
tell you tales of those hard-laboring classes } take to Jinish (that’s the term, I think) 
that would make factory labor seem a? pupilsin either music or drawing, but she 
toy ; but you would not understand me,} will do her best; and as she has resided 
though you caz understand that you want } abroad, 1 am told (for I hate every lan- 
a governess, and you can also unmeratene § guage except my own) she is a good 
that I, Joseph Byfield, hope you will take } linguist; and I will answer for her accept- 
one of my recommending.” ing the five-and-twenty pounds a-year.” 
The sisters looked at each other, as ; “Very desirable, no doubt,” muttered 
well as to say, “ What shall we do?” > Mrs. Hylier, unwilling, for sundry reasons 
Mrs. Hylier assumed a cheerful, care-} of great import connected with her hus- 
less air, aud replied —“ Well, sir, who is} band, to displease Mr. Byfield, and yet 
your governess ?” most unwilling to receive into her family 
“Wuo she exactly is, Mrs. Hylier, I} a person whom, judging of others by her- 
will not tell you; and she does not know, self, she imagined must be a spy upon 
though she imagines she does; whet she ; her menage. 
is I will tell you. She is handsome, with-} “Z knew you would so consider any 
out the consciousness of beauty—accom- ? one [| recommended,” said the old gentle- 
plished, without affectation—gentle, with- } man, with a smile that evinced the con- 
out being inanimate—and | should suppose ; sciousness of power; “and when shall 
patient; for she has been a teacher in a} the ‘ young person’ (that is the phrase, 
school, as well as in what is called a} is it not?)—when shall she come ?” 
private family; but I want to see her} “I think I should like to see her first,” 
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patience tested.” answered the lady, hesitating. 
“Ts she a good musician ?” “Very good; but to what purpose? 
“ Better than most women.’ you know you will take her ?” 
“ And a‘good artist 2” “ Any thing to oblige you, my dear sir; 


“This was not in the bond; but shc} but has she no female friend ?” 
does confound perspective, and distort the} “Some one of you ladies said a few 
human body as excellently as most teach-} moments ago, that a governess had no 
ers of—the art that can immortalise” } need of friends.” 

“ My dear sir’ —— “You are aware, Mr. Byfield, it is 

“ Ay, ay; half a dozen chalk heads— usual upon such occasions to consult the 
a few tawdry landscapes, with the lights } lady the governess resided with last; it is 





scratched out, and the shadows rubbed i in usual; I do not want to insist upon it, 


—ua bunch of flowers on velvet, and a} because I am sure you understand exactly 
bundle of handscreens” ¢ § what I require.” 

“ My dear sir,” interrupted Mrs. Hylier, “ Indeed, madam, I do not pretend to 
“these sort of things would not suit my} such extensive information; I know, I 
daughters ; what they do must be ar-} think, what you ought to require, that is 
tistic.” all However, if you wish, you shall 

“Then get an artist to teach them; 3) > have references besides mine,” and Mr. 
you go upon the principle of expecting} Byfield looked harder and stiffer than 
Hertz to paint like Eastlake, and Bast ever. He walked up to a small water- 
lake to play like Hertz. Madam, she is; color drawing that hung above a little 


a well-informed, prudent, intelligent gen- } table, and contemplated it, twirling his 
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cane about in a half circle all the time. 3 his?’ said Mrs. Gresham, who was a 
The subject was ugly enough to look at? little given to romance. 
—a long chimney emitting a column of | “Not she, indeed; he is as proud as 
dense smoke like a steamer, and a slated 3 Lucifer, and has money enough to enable 
building stuck on one side, being a view 3 him to live in a paiace.” 
of the “ Achilles saw mills,’ which Mr.3 “Could it be possible that he intends to 
Hylier had lately purchased, a considera- ; marry ?” suggested Mrs. Gresham. 
ble portion of the purchase-money having; “Marry, indeed; would any man that 
been advanced by Mr. Byfield. could prevent it, permit the woman he 
‘No matter how odd, how rude, wed tong to marry to be a governess? 
incomprehensible our old neighbor is,; No. [ll trouble my head no more about 
Caroline,” Mr. Hylier had said to his wife it; let her come; one is pretty much the 
only that morning; “no matter what he} same as another; the only thing that 
does, or says, or fancies; if you contra-$ really gives me pain is, that Mrs. Ryal 
dict or annoy him, it will be my ruin.” should have heard so much of it; she’s a 
Her husband’s words were forcibly re- ; regular bell-woman; likes to have the 
called to her by the attitude and look of 3 earliest information of whatever goes on 
the old gentleman, and she answered— in the world, so as to be the first to set 
“ Oh, dear no, sir, not at all; one cannot 3 it going. She was the means of the dis- 
help anxiety on such a subject; and I; missal of five governesses only last winter, 
must only endeavor to make the lady ; and there is no end to the matches of her 
comfortable, and all that sort of thing, breaking. She will declare the girl is—the 
although I fear she may complain to you ; Lord knows what—if she finds all out.” 
of” es Well,” said Mrs. Gresham, musingly, 
“ No, no, madam,” he interrupted ; “I: “after all, it is very odd ; only fancy Mr. 
do not desire her to be treated in any } Byfield taking an interest in a governess 
way better than your former governess; 13 at add. Still, 1 must insert my aavertise- 
wish to see how she bears the rubs of ment, and [ think I might substitute 
life ; I particularly request that no change : dancing for Greek; they are about equally 
whatever be made in her favor ; if [ wished ° useful, and one must not be too unrea- 
her to be quiet and comfortable, I should sonable.” 
have sent her to my gentle little friend; “Very considerate and good of you, 
Mrs. Gresham.” ? Fanny,” said her sister ; “ but believe me, 
Mrs. Hylier bit her lip. ‘Good morn- 3 the more you require the more you will 
ing, ladies; when shall Miss Dawson— ; get; and I am not sure that Mrs. Ryal 
her name is Emily Dawson—when shall 3 was wrong about the sciences; every day 
she come ?” jsnactbing fresh starts up that no one 
2 





“ When you please, sir.” ever heard of before, and one must be 
«“ To-morrow, then, at twelve.” ; able to talk about it; it is really very 
He shut the door; Mrs. Gresham rang ; fatiguing to keep up with all the new 
the bell; and Mis. Hylier, in a weak fit 3 things, and somehow I do not think the 
of uncontrollable vexation, burst into ; credit one gets by the knowiedge is half 
tears. ‘ enough to repay one for the labor.” 
“Did you ever know such a savage?” “ Mr. Gresham says the whole system, 
exclaimed Mrs. Gresham. ; or, as he calls it, no system, of female 
“Tam sure you have no reason to com- 3 education is wrong.” 
plain—if it was not for the hold he has 3 a My dear Fanny, how absurd you are! 
over Hylier” What can men possibly know of female 
“I wonder if she is any relation of ‘education? There is my husband, a 
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THE WATCHER.—REFLECTION. 


worthy man as ever lived, and yet he 
will tell you that the whole object of fe- 
male education should be to make women 
—now only imagine what ?” 

“JT am sure I do not know.” 

“Why, good wives and mothers.” 


4 


Both ladies laughed, and then Mrs. } 


Hylier exclaimed, “ to think of my taking 3 
any one into my house under such cir- ; 
cumstances! But at all events, I must 
prepare the children for their new go- 
verness.” 
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Tur night was dark and fearful, 
The blast swept wailing by, 
A watcher pale and tearful, 
Looked forth with anxious eye. 
How wistfully she gazeth, 
No gleam of morn is there, 
Her eyes to heaven she raiseth, 
In agony of prayer. 


Within that dwelling lonely, 
Where want and darkness reign, 
Her precious child, her only, 
Lay moaning in his pain. 
And death alone can free him, 
She feels that this must be— 
But oh! for morn to see him, 
Smile once again on me. 


: 
: 
: 


A hundred lights are glancing, 
In yonder mansion fair, 
And merry feet are dancing, 
They heed not morning there. 
O! young and joyous creatures, 
One lamp from out your store 
Would give this pale boy’s features 
To his mother’s gaze once more. 


The morning sun is shining, 
She heedeth not its ray, 
Beside her dead reclining, 
The pale, dead mother lay. 
A smile her lips was wreathing, 
A smile of hope and love, 
As though she still were breathing 
“ There’s light for us above !” 
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Rerxiect on self; *twill lead thee to be wise— 
Reflect on wisdom; it will lead to love— 
Reflect on love; it points beyond the skies, 


And bids thee lose thyself in things above. 
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24th.—Richard and Audrey rode over 
here, and spent a noisie afternoone. Rose 
had the goose dressed which I know she + 
meant to have reserved for to-morrow. 
Clover was in a heat, which one would 
have thoughte he needed not to have 
beene, with carrying a lady; but Audrey 
is heavie. She treats Dick like a boy ; 
and, indeede, he is not much more; but 
he is quite taken up with her. I find she 
lies in ye blue chamber, which she says 
smells rarelie of herbs. They returned : 
not till late, after sundrie hints from Mr. 
Agnew. 





Q27th.—Alas, alas, Robin’s silence is too 
sorrowfulle explained! He hath beene 
sent home soe ill that he is like to die. 
This report I have from Diggory, just ° 
come over to fetch me, with whom I start, 


soe soone as his horse is bated. Lord, : 


have mercie on Robin. 
The children are alle sent away to 
keep y® house quiete. 





Saturday night, at Robin’s bed-side. 
—QOh, woefulle sight! I had not known 
that pale face, had I met it unawares. 
So thin and wan—and he hath shot up 
into a tall stripling during the last few ? 
months. ‘These two nights of watching ; 
have tried me sorelie, but I would not be 
withholden from sitting up with him yet ‘ 


agayn—what and if this night should be ¢ 


his lest! how could I forgive myself for { 
sleeping on now and taking my rest? ¢ 
The first night, he knew me not; 
was bitter-sweet to hear him cniding at 
sweet Moll for not coming. Yesternight 


he knew me fora while, kissed me, and 3 


fell into an heavie sleepe, with his hand 
Jocked in mine. We 
Was come; but ’twas not soe. He ravex 
much of a man alle in red, riding hard 
after him. I minded me of those words, 


“the enemy sayd, I will overtake, I will 
pursue,”—and, noe one being by, save 
the unconscious sufferer, I kneeled down 
beside him, and most earnestlie prayed 


yet it : 


hoped the crisis $ 
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for his deliverance from ali spirituall ad- 
_versaries. When I lookt up, his eyes, 
; ’ larger and darker than ever, were fixt on 
>me with a strange, wistfulle stare, but he 
2 n) 

‘spake not. From that moment he was 
; quiete. 

} The doctor thought him rambling this 
é 

< 

; 


AAAAN 


morning, though I knew he was not, 
when he spake of an angel in a long 
* white garment watching over him and 
kneeling by him in the night. 





Sunday evening.—Poor Nell sitteth 
up with mother to-night—right thankfulle 
is sue to find that she can be of anie use: 
she says it seems soe strange that she 
should be able to make any return for my 
kindnesse. I must sleep to-night, that L 
may watch to-morrow. ‘The servants are 
; nigh spent, and are besides foolishlie 
atrayd of infection. I hope Rose prays 
forme. oe drowsie and dulle am I, as 
scarce to be able to pray for myself: 
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Monday.—Rose and Mr. Agnew came 
to abide with us for some days. How 
thankfulle am[! ‘Tears have relieved 
me. 

Robin worse to-day. Father quite sub- 
dued. Mr. Agnew will sit up to-night, 
and insists on my sleeping. 

Crab howled under my window yester- 
night as he did before my wedding. I 
hope there is nothing in it. Harry got 

pand beat him, and at last put him in 
i stable. 
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Tuesday.—After two nights’ rest, I 
; fecl quite strengthened and restored this 
morning. Deare Rose read me to sleep 
-in her low, gentle voice, and then lay 
— by my side, twice stepping into 
’ Rebin’s chamber during the night, and 
bring ging me news that all was well. 
? Relieved in mind, I slept heavilie, nor 
‘ woke till late. ‘Then, returned to ye sick 
: chamber, and found Rose bathing dear 
} Robin's temples with vinegar, and chang- 
fing his pillow—his thin hand rested on 
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Mr. Agnew, on whom he lookt with a ‘and conduce to his healing. 


composed, collected gaze. Slowly turned : 
his eyes on me, and faintlie smiled, but : 
spake not. 

Poor dear mother is ailing now. I sate 
with her and father some time; but it : 
was a true relief when Rose took my 
place and let me return to ye sick room. 
Rose hath alreadie made several little 
changes for the better; improved y® ven- 
tilation of Robin’s chamber, and prevented 
his hearing soe manie noises. Alsoe, 
showed me how to make a pleasant cool- 
ing drink, which he likes better than the 
warm liquids, and which she assures me 
he may take with perfect safetie. 
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Same evening.—Robin vext, even to 
tears, because y doctor forbids ye use of } 
his cooling drink, though it hath certainlie : 
abated the fever. At his wish I stept} 
down to intercede with the doctor, then > 
closetted with my father, to discourse, as } 
I suppose, of Robin’s symptoms. IJnsteade 
of which, found them earnestlie enzaved » 
on ye never-ending topick of cavaliers 
and roundheads. I was chafed and cut to: 
ye heart, yet what can poor father do; he : 
is useless in y¢ sick-room, he is wearie of 
suspense, and ’tis well if publick affairs ; 
can divert him for an odd half hour. 

The doctor would not hear of Robin > 
taking ye cooling beverage, and warned : 
me that his death woulde be upon my } 
head if I permitted him to be chilled: soe 
what could I doe? Poor Robin very im- 
patient in consequence; and raving to- 
wards midnight. Rose insisted on taking ' 
y¢ last half of my watch. 

I know not that I was ever more sore- 
lie exercised than during y° first half of 
this night. Robin, in his crazie fit, would : 
leave his bed, and was so strong as near- 
lie to master Nell and me, and I feared I 
must have called Richard. The next 
minute he fell back as weak asa child: 
we covered him up warm, and ho was 
overtaken either with stupor or sleep. 
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away, yet eased my mind. 


> sources of consolation. 
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Afterwards, 
there being writing implements at hand, 
I wrote a letter to Mr. Milton, which, 
though the fancy of sending it soon died 
When not in 
prayer, I often find myself silently talking 
to him. 


Wednesday.—Waking late after my 
scant night's rest, I found my breakfaste 
neatlie laid out in y® little antichamber, 
to prevent the fatigue of going down 
stairs. A handfulle of autumn flowers 
beside my plate, left me in nce doubt it 
was Rose’s doing; and Mr. Agnew, writ- 
ing at y® window, told me he had per- 
suaded my father to goe to Shotover with 
Dick. Then laying aside his pen, stept 
into the sick-chamber for ye latest news, 
which was good: and, sitting next me, 
talked of y® progress of Robin’s illnesse 
in a grave yet hopetulle manner; leading, 
as he chieflie does to high and unearthlie 
He advised me to 


‘take a turn in y? fresh ayr, though but as 
‘far as the junipers, before I entered 


Robin’s chamber, which, somewhat reluc- 


: tantlie, I did ; but the bright daylight and 


warm sun had no good effect on iny 
spiritts: on the contrarie, nothing in 
blythe nature seeming in unison with my 
sadnesse, tears flowed without relieving 
me. ; 
What a solemne, pompous prigge 
is this doctor! He cries “humph!”’ and 
“aye !” and bites his nails and screws his 
lips together, but I don’t believe he un- 
derstands soe much of physick, after alle, 
as Mr. Agnew. 

Father came home fulle of y* rebels’ 
doings, but as for me, I shoulde hear 
them thundering at our gate with apathie, 
except in so far as I feared them distress- 
ing Robin. 

Audrey rode over with her father, this 
morn, to make inquiries. She might have 
come sooner had she meant to be any 





Earnestlie did I pray it may be ye latter, ; reall use toa family she has thought of 
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entering. Had Rose come to our help as; known him give way to tears during 
late in the day, we had been poorlie off. { Robin’s illnesse. Mr. Agnew presentlie 
caine in, and composed him better than I 
Thursday.—May Heaven in its mercy { coulde. 
save us from y® evil consequence of this — 
new mischance!— Richard, jealous at Saturday.—Robin better, though still 
being allowed so little share in nursing ‘ very weak. Had his bed made, and took 
Robin, whom he sayd he loved as well as ; a few spoonfuls of broth. 
anie did, would sit up with hin last night, 
along with mother. ‘T'wice | heard him 
snoring, and stept in to prevail on him to ‘from ye last. Though Robin’s constitu- 
change places, but coulde not get him to ‘tion hath received a shock it may never 
stir. A third time he fell asleep, and, it ? recover, his comparative amendment fills 
seems, mother slept too; and Robin, in ‘us with thankfulnesse ; and our chastened 
his fever, got out of bed, and drank near ‘suspense hath a sweet solemnitie and 
a quart of colde water, waking Dick by ‘trustfulnesse in it, which pass under- 
setting down y° pitcher. Of course the / standing. 
bustle soon reached my listening ears. } M;. Agnew conducted our devotions. 
Dick, to doe him justice, was frightened ; This morning, | found him praying with 
eviough, and stole away to his bed without ‘ Robin—I question if it were for ye first 
a word of defence ; but poor mother, who ;time. Robin looked on him with eyes of 
had been equallie off her watch, made 3 such sedate affection. 
more noise about it than was good for 
Robin; who, neverthelesse, we having Thursday.—Robin still progressing. 
warmlie covered up, burst into a profuse ; Dear Rose and Mr. Agnew leave us to- 
heat, and fell into a sound sleep, which ; morrow, but they will soon come agayn. 
hath now holden him manie hours. Mr. ; Oh, faithful friends! 
Agnew augureth favorablie of his wak- * * * * 
ing, but we await it in prayerfulle anxietie. 
The crisis is past! and ye doctor April, 1646.—Can aniething equall ye 
sayeth he alle along expected it last ; desperate ingratitude of the human heart ? 
night, which I cannot believe, but father ‘ Testifie of it, journall, agaynst me. Here 
and mother doe. At alle events, praised ‘did I, throughout the incessant cares and 
be Heaven, there is now hope that deare ‘anxieties of Robin’s sicknesse, find, or 
Robin may recover. Rose and I have {make time, for almost dailie record of my 
mingled tears, smiles, and thanksgivings; ; trouble; since which, whole months have 
Mr. Agnew hath expressed gratitude after ; passed without soe much as a scrawled 
a more collected manner, and endeavored { ejaculation of thankfullenesse that ye sick 
to check ye somewhat ill-governed ex- hath been made whole. 
pression of joy throughout the house ; § Yet, not that that thankfullenesse hath 








Sunday.—A_ very different sabbath 
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warning y® servants, but especiallie Dick . beene unfelt, nor, though unwritten, un- 
and Harry, that Robin my yet have a‘exprest. Nay, O Lord, deeplie, deeplie, 
relapse. ‘have I thanked thee for thy tender mer- 

With what transport have I sat beside ‘cies. And he healed soo slowlie, that 
dear Robin’s bed, returning his fixed, ' suspense, as “twere, wore itself out, and 
earnest, thankfulle gaze, and answering ‘ gave place to a dull, mournful persuasion 
y° feeble pressure of iis hand !—Going ‘that an hydropsia would waste him away, 
into the studdy just now, I found father ; though more slowlie, yet noe less surelie, 
crying like a child—the first time I have {than the fever. 
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Soe weeks lengthened into months, I 


( 
mighte well say years, they seemed soe | 


long! and stille he seemed to neede more 
care and tendernesse ; till, just as he and 
I had learnt to say, “Thy will, O Lord, 


be done,” he began to gain flesh, his | 
craving appetite moderated, yet lis food | 


nourished him, and by God’s blessing he 
recovered ! 

During that heavie season of probation, 
our hearts were unlocked, and we spake 
oft to one another of things in heaven 
and things in earth. 
mutuall reserves returned, and Robin, 
methinks, became shyer than before, but 
there can never cease to be a dearer bond 


between us. Now we. are apart, I aim : 
to keep him mindfulle of the high and | 
holie resolutions he formed in his sick- | 
nesse; and though he never answers : 
these portions of my letters, I am avised : 


to think he finds them not displeasing. 


Now that Oxsord is like to be besieged, 
my life is more confined than ever; yet 1: 
cannot, and will not leave father and - 


motier, even for the Agnews, while they 


are soe much harassed. ‘his morning, ° 
my father hath received a letter from Sir > 


Thomas Glenham, requiring a_ larger 


quantitie of winnowed wheat, than, with ; 


alle his loyaltie, he likes to send. 





Afterwards, our | 


» this day, askt father for ye 5002. which 
had brought him, in ye first instance, to 
Forest Hill, (he having promised old Mr. 
Milton to try to get ye debt paid) and the 
which, on his asking for my hand, father 
tolde him shoulde be made over sooner or 
later, in lieu of dower. 


> Did Rose know ye bitter-sweet she was 
_imparting to me, when she gave me, by 
_ Stealth as ’twere, ye latelie publisht vol- 
ume of my husband’s English versing? 
It hath beene my companion ever since ; 
for I had perused ye Comus but by 
‘snatches, under ye disadvantage of crab- 
bed manuscript. This morning, to use 
his own deare words :— 


I sat me down io watch, uptn a bauk, 
With ivy canopied, and int -rwove 

With flaunting honeysuckle, and beganne, 
Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholie, 
To meditate. 


The text of my meditation was this, 
drawne from y¢ same loved source :— 


This ] hold Grm: 

, Virtue may be assay lod, but never hurt ; 

, Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled; 
Yea, even that which Mischicf ineant most harm, 
» Shall, in ye happy trial, prove most glory, 


? . 

>; But who hath such virtue? have [1 
hath he? No, we have both gone astray, 
>and done amiss, and wrought sinfullie ; 


3 but I worst, I first, therefore more neede 
237.—Ralph Hewlett hath just looked > that I humble myself, and pray for both. 


in to say, his father and mother have in; ‘There is one, more unhappie, perhaps, 











safetie reached London, where he will 


shortlie joyn them, and to ask, is there | 


anie service he can doe me? Ay, trulie; 
one that I dare not name—he can bring 
me word of Mr. Milton, of his health, of 


his looks, of his speech, and whether * * * ; 
Ralph shall be noe messenger of mine. ° 





24th.—Talking of money matters this 
morning, mother sayd something that 
brought tears into mine eyes. ‘She ob- 
served, that though my husband had 
never beene a favorite of hers, there was 
one thing wherein she must say he had 
behaved generously: he had never, to 


;y° near neighborhood of Fairfax’s army, 


most misfortu- 
nate gentleman! who knoweth not which 
- way to turn, nor whom to trust. Last 
‘time I saw him, methoughte never was 
there a face soe full of woe. 


The king 


re) 


‘than either. 





May 6th—The king hath escaped! 
‘He gave orders overnighte at alle ye 
; gates, for three persons to passe; and, 
»accompanied onlie by Mr. Ashburnham, 
? and Mr. Hurd, rode forthe at nightfalle, 
- towards London. Sure, he will not throw 
; himselfe into ye hands of parliament. 

’ Mother is affrighted beyond measure at 
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and entreats father to leave alle behind, ' ‘ weeps bitterlie, and father’s countenance 
and flee with us into ye city. It may yet ‘ ‘hath fallen more than ever I saw it before. 
be done; and we alle share her fears. “ Nine children!” he exclaimed, just now ; 
“and onlie one provided for!” His eye 
fell upon me for a moment, with less ten- 





Saturday even.—Packing up in greate 
haste, after a confused family council, { dernesse than usuall, as though he wished 
wherein some fresh accounts of y* rebels’: me in Aldersgate Street. I’m sure [ 
advances, broughte in by Diggory, made : wish I were there,—not because father is 
my father y® sooner consent toa stolen ‘ in misfortune ; oh, no. 
flight into Oxford, Diggory being left 
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behind in charge. ‘Time of flight, to-$ =June.—The Parliament requireth our 
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morrow, after dark, ye Puritans being { unfortunate King to issue orders to this 
busie at theire sermons. The better the ‘ and alle his other garrisons, commanding 
day, the better the deede. Heaven make : theire surrender; and father, finding this 
it soe! ‘is likelie to take pluce forthwith, is busied 
‘in having himself comprised within ye 
‘articles of surrender. ”’I'will be harde, 
indeede, should this be denied. His es- 





Tuesday.—Oxford ; in most confined 
and unpleasant lodgings; but noe matter, 
manie better and richer than ourselves ; tate lying in y® King’s quarters, how 
fare worse, and our king hath not where ‘ coulde he doe Jess than adhere to his 
tolay his head. ’Tis sayd he hath turned ‘ My’s partie during this unnatural war? I 
his course towards Scotland. There are am sure mother grudged ye royalists 


souldiers in this house, whose noise dis- ‘everie goose and turkey they had from 
tracts us. Alsoe, a poor widow lady, ‘our yard, 

whose husband hath beene slayn in these 3 a 

wars. The children have taken a fever-3 Forest Hill—At home agayn; and 
ish complaynt, and require incessant {what a home! Everiething to seeke, 
tending. Theire beds are far from cleane, ! everiething misplaced, broken, abused, or 
in too little space, and ill aired. ig gone altogether! The gate off its hinges; 





; ye stone balls of y® pillars overthrowne, 
May 20th.—The widow lady goesabout ; ye great bell stolen, the clipt junipers 
visiting the sick, and would faine have ‘ grubbed up, the sun-diall broken! Nota 
my companie. The streets have dis-;hen or chicken, duck or duckling, left! 
pleased me, being soe fulle of men; ‘ Crab half-starved, and soe glad to see us, 
however, in a close hoode I have accom- {that he dragged his kennel after him. 
panied her sundrie times. "Tis a good ‘Daisy and Blanch making such piteous 
soul, and full of pious works and alms- i moans at ye paddock gate, that I coulde 
deedes. snot bear it, but helped Lettice to milk 
‘them. Within doors, everie room smell- 
27th.—Diggory has found his way to : ing of beer and tobacco; cupboards broken 
us, alle dismaied, and bringing dismay ‘ open,ete. Onmy chamber floor, a greasy 
with him, for ye rebels have taken and ‘steeple-crowned hat! Threw it forthe 
ransacked our house, and turned him ‘ from the window with a pair of tongs. 
forthe. A plague on these wars!” as: Mother goes about y® house young 
father says. What are we to doe, or: Father sits in his broken arm-chair, y® 
how live, despoyled of alle? Father : picture of disconsolateness. I see the 
hath Jost, one way and auother, since ye ‘ Agnews, true friends! riding hither; and 


civil war broke out, three thousand pounds, ; with them a third, who, methinks, 
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and is now nearlie beggared. Mother { Rose's brother Ralph. 
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WILL YOU LOVE 


Wut affection still enfold me, 
As the day of life declines, 
When old age with ruthless rigor 
Ploughs my face in furrowed lines ? 
When the eye forgets its seeing, 
And the hand forgets its skill, 
When the very words prove rebels 
To the mind’s once kingly will! 


When the deaf ear, strained to listen, 
Scarcely hears the opening word, 
And th’ unfathomed depths of feeling, 
Are by no swift currents stirred ; 

When fond memory, like a limner, 
Many a line perspective casts, 

Spreading out our by-gone pleasures, 
On the canvass of the past! 


When the leaping blood grows sluggish, 
And the fire of youth hath fled ; 

When the friends which now surround us, 
Half are numbered with the dead; 
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ME WHEN I’M OLD? 


§ When the years appear to shorten, 
Scarcely leaving us a trace ; 
When old Time with bold approaches, 


Marks the dials on my face! 


When our present hopes all gathered, 
Lie like dead flowers on our track ; 
When the whole of our existence, 
Is one fearful looking back ; 
When each wasted hour of talent, 
Scarcely measured now at all, 
Sends its shadow back to haunt us 
Like the writing on the wall! 
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When the ready tongue is palsied, 
And the form is bowed with care ; 
When our only hope is Heaven, 
And our only help is prayer; 
When our idols, broken round us, 
Fall amid the ranks of men— 
Until Death uplifts the curtain, 
Will thy love endure till then? 
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TWAS COMING FROM THE VILLAGE CHURCH 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


’T was coming from the village church 
I saw my false love nigh, 

I said—Oh! shame me not, my heart, 
But let me pass him by. 

And so the color left my cheek, 
The tear forsook mine eye; 

And with a timid step, and weak, 


I passed my false love by. 


He tooked—and thought, perchance, to see 


The blush and tear of old; 
But I was cold as he could be— 
That is, I seemed as cold! 


For fast and full my heart did fill, 
Mine eyes could hold no more— 

He might have seen I loved hin still, 
Had I not gained the door. 


¢ I hurried to my own dear room, 
é I knelt me down to pray, 
But still no firmness could assume, 
My tears they would have way. 
Oh! fals® false lips—oh ! faithless part— 
Oh! base, unmanly aim— 
To seek for years to win a heart, 


Then make its love—its shame ! 
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ELOQUENCE. 


ORIGINAL. 


EuLoOoOeQUEN C E., 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Orten has the question been raised, 
and as often abandoned without a decision, 





and silvery brooklet, silently gliding with- 
out noise or motion, through gentle mea- 


“Is the true source of eloquence in man-} dows; manner, the enchanting stream, 
ner, or in matter; in the man, or in the} rushing on with its bewitching music 
language he utters?” ‘This is a beautiful} over beds of snow-white pebbles, and 
theme for contemplation. Eloquence,—} leaping with a sigh and a song, a shout 
the mighty element that controls and} and a murmur, as the voice of a multi- 


moves the passions of man, the restless 
waves of his restless soul, as the winds 


) 
> 
) 


> 


; 


tude, over rocks, and among the craggs 
of the mountains. Matter is the slum- 


of heaven lash into commotion the waters} bering mist on the distant hills, colored 


of the ocean. 


Manner and matter are } with crimson, and bordered with bright 


both essential to finished eloquence. The} gold; manner, the rising storm cloud, 


former, however, is somewhat independ- 
ent of the latter; for let the matter be of 
an uninteresting character, manner will 
render it effective; while matter of the 
highest order, and embracing exciting 
incidents, unaccompanied by the elo- 
quence of manner, becomes stale and 
unrelishable. Written language, when 


the style is free and open, abounding with ; 


beautiful and sublime ideas, embodying 
exciting topics and highly wrought 
scenes, cannot fail of pleasing and inter- 
esting the reader ; but written and spoken 
language are two things. Whoever has 
read Othello, by his own fireside, and 
seen the same tragedy acted and played 
by masters on the stage, will feel the 
force of the above assertion. Manner is 
to matter what colors are to the rainbow, 
what life would be if given to the beau- 
tiful marble statue,—what the painter's 
brush is to the pencilled landscape,—what 
the melody of a summer’s morning is to 
the calm, still beauty of silent night. 
Matter is the well-drawn picture; man- 
ner the beautiful finish given it by the 
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heralded by the deep, jarring thunder, 
and the flickering glare and flash of the 
vivid lightning. Clothed in such an 
armor, did the Athenian orators, 


“whose resistless eloquence 
Wiclded at will the fierce democracy, 
Shake the arsenal, and thunder over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 


What think you enabled the old Gre- 
cian, Roman, and Athenian orators— 
Pericles, Demosthenes, Cicero, and a host 
of others—what enabled these men, I 
say, to control human feelings, and to 
sway the tide of the passions, even as a 
giant might control the physical body of 
a little child? Was it the beauty, the 
depth, the sublimity, the charm of mere 
words? By no means! It was in union 
with these, the overflowing of their 
mighty souls, commingling with every 
sentence, burnishing and lighting up with 
celestial brightness, every word as it 
escaped their lips. It was, indeed, the 
magic fire of eloquence, trembling upon 
the lips, flashing with the activity of 


painter’s brush. Matter is the calm, still, } lightning from the eye, visible in the 
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ELOQUENCE. 


animated workings of the countenance, ‘ reputation of his son. 
‘was crowded to an overflowing, 


and radiating from the whole man, like 
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The court house 
with 


the dazzling beams of the sun in his ; lookers-on, assembled to witness the novel 


meridian glory! 


we may number the celebrated English 3 Henry. 
orators—Burke, Sheridan, Pitt, Fox, and 3 him. 
$ uneasy, and ungraceful, and his speech 


those of our own countey—Whitfield, 
Henry, Otis, and the far-famed apostle of 3 
temperance, the celebrated Gough. 

I will relate a few anecdotes illustra- 
tive of the power of eloquence. I have? 
mentioned above, the names of Patrick } 
Henry and James Otis, names doubly } 
dear to the hearts of every son of New; 
England, names that will thrill the bosom, 
and awaken emotions of joy and grati- 
tude, long after their marble monuments > 
shall have crumbled back to primeval ' 
dust. Otis’ celebrated speech against the ° 
“writs of assistance,” was his master-° 
piece. Says one writer, “ He was a} 
flame of fire—he carried all before him: > 
then and there in the old Boston town- } 
house was the child of independence ; 
born.” Mr. Adams declared that he } 
spoke in a style of oratory that he never > 
heard equalled in this, or any other coun- 
try, and that if Patrick Henry was De- 
mosthenes; Henry Lee, Cicero ; then Otis 
was Isaiah and -Ezekiel combined. The 
renowned posal Patrick Henry “against ; 
the parsons,” brought the peculiar geniu 
of this man before the public, and serves 
to illustrate his character as an author. 
It was one of his first attempts at plead- 
ing at the bar. His cause was considered 
a very doubtful one, indeed, and an as-? 
sumption of it by him deemed little less } 
than folly and madness. Arrayed before } 
him, clad in their sacerdotal robes, were 
the haughty clergy of Virginia, feeling | 
perfectly secure against anything that } 
could emenate from the green “limb o’ 
the law,” and their countenances indi- 
cating, by lurking sneers, and exchanged 
glances, perfect contempt for their strip- 
ling opponent. His own father sat on 
the bench, with declined head, and lower- 
ing brow; he feared, he trembled for the } 
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With the same class } exhibition, and the expected failure of 


He arose. Every eye was upon 
His manner for a moment was 


faltering, and tremulous; but as he 
entered into the spirit of his subject, body 
and soul, those superhuman powers, un- 
veiled themselves—the phosphorescence 
of his nature became visible and dazzling. 
It burst forth from its latent abode, and 
blazed with celestial freedom and _ bright- 
ness! Now were dispelled the cold, 
withering sneers of the haughty clergy, 
and instead thereof they writhed with 
anger and deadly fear. ‘The vast assem- 
blage, that a few moments before were 
restless with an impertinent curiosity, 
now leaned forward with a wondering 


> gaze, in a breathless suspense and silence. 


Some fainted, others burst into extacies 
of clamorous joy,—the father wept like 
a child,—the clergy fled from their seats, 
before the transfigured man. Like Saul 
of Tarsus, they quailed beneath the too 
mighty effulgence of his burning elo- 
quence. All was now in tumult, and 
wild disorder; the court broke up—Pat- 
:rick Henry received upon his brow a 
crown of laurels. Time rolls on, age 
succeedeth age, but that wreath will re- 
main verdant forever! His speech 
against the Stamp Act was equally 
characteristic of the man. It was in the 
midst of this magnificent debate, while 
dwelling upon the injustice, and oppres- 
sive character of the act, that he ex- 
claimed, in a “ voice of thunder,” “ Cesar 
had his Brutus, Charles the first his 
Cromwell, and George the third” 
“ Treason!” cried the speaker, “ Trea- 
son! treason!!” echoed from every part 
of the house. Henry faltered not for a 
moment, but rising to a loftier attitude, 
and fixing on the speaker an eye of the 
most determined fire, he finished his sen- 
tence with the firmest emphasis—“ may 
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profit by their example! If this be 
treason, make the most of it!” 

It is related of the celebrated Whit- 
field, that having preached a discourse to 
an inattentive audience without making 
an impression, he stopped at, or near its 
close, and all on a sudden, assuming a 
peculiar attitude, extending his hands 
and beseeching face upward, cried, “ Stop, 
Gabriel! stop Gabriel! ere you take your 


OLDING WIVES. 


betrayal, the buffeting, and crowning 
; with thorns, the bearing of the cross up 
> Calvary, the pierced hands and side, and 
; the last mortal agony on the fatal wood. 
, A death-like stillness pervaded the room; 
the old man, leaning over the pulpit, with 
outstretched a@ms, and pale, expressive 
> countenance, exclaimed, with deep emo- 
, tion, * Seerates died like a Philosopher !” 
;Then changing his position to a lofly 


wwe 


departure to the portals of heaven, and’ attitude, his sightless orbs streaming with 
carry yet the news of one soul converted ° tears, and his hands uplifted to heaven, 
to God!” > continued with solemn, and deep empha- 

Many of his congregation were so im- sis, “but Jesus Christ like a God!” 
pressed, that they immediately knelt in ? Convulsive sobs were heard all over the 
prayer; they felt the force of the words, > church, not a single eye was dry; the 
and the full meaning of the expression, ? power of eloquence had done its work. 
in the manners of the man, his voice, The old man sat down exhausted, over- 
attitude, and expression of countenance :— ; come with emotion, but the seed had been 
in a moment, their sins,—the necessity ° faithfully scattered. The inspired senti- 
of forgiveness,—the cross,—the bleeding > ment went forth, not a mere repetition, a 
Saviour,—his dying agony,—shot over ‘rehearsal of “closet thought,” but an 
their startled visions like electricity! > original birth from the heart. It dropped 
The eruption of his eloquent soul had ? over the wailing assembly like holy rain, 
rained hot cinders into their bosoms! 3 and gave birth to new germs of reverence, 

A similar anecdote is re)ated of a cer-3 and love for the Son of God,—new aspi- 
tain blind preacher. He had already } rations to emulate his character, his good- 
excited the sympathies of his hearers to} ness, his patience, and his surpassing 
a high degree, by relating the sufferings} loving kindness. I repeat it—the true 
of the Saviour. He had shown them the $ source of eloquence is in manner,—is to 
bloody perspiration in the garden, the } be found only in the man. 
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A LESSON FOR SCOLDING WIVES. 


“Anp I dare say you have scolded! a wife scold her good man, who has 
your wife very often, Newman,” said I, ; been working for her and her little ones 
once. Old Newman looked down, and {all the day? It may do for a man to 
the wife took up the reply. “ Never, to} be peevish, for it is he who bears the 
signify—and if he has, I have deserved ; crosses of the world; but who should 
it.” “ And I dare say, if the truth were ? make him forget them but his own wife ? 
told, you have scolded him quite as; And she had best, for her own sake, for 
often.” “Nay,” said the old woman, with nobody can scold much when the scold- 
a beauty of kindness, which all the poe-§ ing is all on one side.” 


§ 


try in the world cannot excel, “ how can } Bulwer's Student. 
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light auburn in its color, and his counte- 
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DEATH UPON 


THE OCEAN. 


THE OCEAN. 


BY D. C. BARTLETT. 


Upon a recent voyage from Liverpool } from a dangerous disease, and was al- 


to New York, I became intimately ac- > 
guainted with a young man, a fellow 
passenger, who was going on a visit to 
America. When I first saw him, I was 
struck with his appearance. He was of 
slender make, with a glorious forehead, 
and eyes of delicate blue. His hair was | 


nance expressed a nobility and frankness ? 
that is rarely found. We were introduced, 
and from some cause became quite inti- 
mate. I soon found that we possessed 
mutual friends in England. He _ had 
come from one of the best families of the > 
upper stratum of what is called the mid- 
dle class of English society. It is not 
strange that we became intimate, for I 


Upon the pleasant moonlight nights, we 
sat upon the quarter deck, conversing 
about the land, the homes, and the friends 
we were leaving—of England’s poets and 
statesmen; or, shifting the scenes, of our 
own New England, or the broad, expan- 
sive West, with its everlasting prairies. 
Often the unwelcome sounds of the mid- 
night bells broke upon us, ere we had 
finished our conversation, so pleasantly ° 
had passed the evening away. He was | 
not long in gaining the friendship of all } 
his fellow cabin passengers. ; 

After we had been out a few days, I: 
missed him one morning from his accus- ‘ 
tomed place at the breakfast table. I did ; 
not see him on the deck during the | 
morning, nor at the dinner table. When 
I visited his state room, to my surprise, I | 
found him lying in his berth, quite ill, ; 
with the surgeon in attendance. He had | 
experienced, in the night, a severe attack 


Q 
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loved his native land, and he loved mine. 
< 

é 

| 

é 
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ready very much prostrated. He was 
glad to see me, and seemed to be in good 
spirits. ‘Tears came into his eyes when 
I took his hand, and he wished a fellow 
passenger, who was a clergyman, to read 
a portion of the scriptures to him. It 
was the first time [| had seen him low 


‘spirited, and it was the last. The cler- 


gyman caine, and read a solemn psalm to 


‘him, and his sadness left him—even he 


was joyful hearted. 

The next morning I was shocked to 
hear the surgeon say that he could not 
live forty-eight hours. I went to him— 


; alas! the surgeon wasright. ‘The change 


that had come over him, in asingle night, 
was miraculous. His fair brow was 
covered with a damp as chill as death, 
and his auburn hair was clotted with 
moisture. But his pure blue eyes had 
not altered—they had the same affection- 
ate, half-sad, half-joyous expression that 
they had always wore. The flesh had 
disappeared from his cheeks, for his 


; anguish had been great during the night. 


I took his hand in mine, but dared not 
speak, for fear of betraying the emotion 
of my heart. He said, with a singularly 
calm and clear voice: “I am going to 
die, my friend, but—I am not afraid.” 
A pressure was gone from my spirits at 
once. He wenton: “I havea few things 
that I wish to give my friends—a few 
trifles—and, if you will cal! the captain, 
I will tell you to which I wish them 
given.” I called him, and he continued 
calmly: “My gold watch I wish my 
sister imma to have, and my silver one 
—give that to Georgy, my little brother 
Georgy, and my rifle, let it be kept for 
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him until he is old enough to use it.’ 
Give to Meggy the ring on my little: 
finger. To my mother”—His voice falt-; 
ered when he came to her, and tears | 
crept down his pallid cheeks. “ Ah, she 
was a good mother! Give back the 
Bible that she gave me, and tell her that 
her boy did not fear to die!” All else he 
bequeathed to his father, to dispose of as > 
he pleased. The captain left the room, } 
and he said, looking earnestly up into my ; 
face, “ Write to my mother, when I am > 
dead, and tell her that everybody was 
kind to me, and that I had every atten- 
tion;” (how tender and thoughtful was 
this wish of his, to save his mother’s} 


eww See 


heart from pain!) “that Z did not fear: 
death. ‘Tell Megey that I love her in} 
death ; you should see her, she has such } 
soft, meek eyes, and her hair curls so’ 
beautifully about her fair forehead. Poor > 
Megey! And—and—there is one of } 
whom I have not spoken—Mary 4 
was engaged to her—give my best ring! 





to her, and tell her that | hope to meet: 
her in heaven 
left him for a short time. When I came? 


”9 
. 


Becoming exhausted, I: 


back, he said: “I wish once more to see? 
the ocean, in whose depths my grave will : 
soon be made; let me gaze at it once 
more!’ Alas! he was too weak to be 
raised upon deck—poor fellow! And 
then he wished a bucket of sea water 
brought to him. His eyes were suffused 
with a smile when he saw it. He put 
his hand in it, and bathed his forehead, | 
saying, | could hardly tell whether sadly 
or joyously, “Soon shall my body be in 
the dark blue sea.” There was some- 
thing magnificent in that self-baptism of 
his—his fearlessness was so triumphant 
over death, 

All the day the wind had been increas- 
ing in strength, and at night it blew a 
hurricane. ‘Towards midnight the sea 
became frightful—the waves dancing ; 
over us amidships, or striking our side, 
sounding like heavy thunder. Many of 
the passengers were frightened, nearly ; 
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THE OCEAN. 


all. They were up, and, when the cap 
tam came down into the cabin, they 
gathered about him with anxious eyes, 
and earnest questions. I was upall night 
with the dying one—some of the time 
holding him in his birth; a part of the 
time he lay in my arms. He was per- 


; fectly calm, and his fearlessness was a 


rebuke to those who were pale with 
fright from the storm. At day-break it 
had reached its height; at day-light the 
poor young man said: “1 thank you all 
for your kindness to me—farewell for- 
ever!” and died. 


The storm went suddenly down, and 


‘the next morning there was a perfect 
calm, and the canvass was idly flapping 


in the air. The sun shone calmly upon 


' the beautiful sea—the air was balmy, 
» like that of the South; but we were all 
» sad, for we were to see what few of us 
> had ever seen before—a sea burial. I 


will not describe the ceremony, for abler 


pens than mine have done so. I will say 
’ nothing of the little band that sadly stood 
sat the gangway, and saw the corpse 
» stretched upon the death-plank ; of the 
horrid plunge of the body into the mys- 
; terious ocean—nothing. All that gentle 


day, little parties were clustered together, 
talking about the poor young man. All 
of us were sad. 


When the evening came on, and the 
full moon shone upon us with a lustrous 
purity, I went out upon the quarter-ceck, 
and mused long upon the young man, his 
English home, and those who dwelt there. 
His mother, perhaps, was praying at that 
moment, a safe voyage for him—a happy 
sojourn in the New World, and a happy, 
O! how happy! return; but the sea was 
his mother now—poor woman! His dear 
Meggy, “with her hair curling beauti- 
fully about her brow,” lay, at that mo- 
ment, perhaps, kissing him in her dreams. 
Dream on, Meggy! too soon will you 
wake to the stern agonies of life! Then 
I thought of the time when every post 
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THE EVILS OF 


would be eagerly watched by this home, 
for they expected a letter from him. 
And a letter does come, with a foreign 
post-mark, but in a strange hand. The 
father grows pale, as he looks at it: the 
inother, watching his countenance, anx- 
iously asks why he is pale. He hands 
the letter to her, and she covers up her 
face, and shudders. They dare not open 
at. The brother does, and reads—the 
letter that I wrote to them. Shivered, 
in a moment, are all their beautiful hopes, 
and they weep in auguish—and Meggy! 
she is out among the flowers, playing ; 
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they have not told her. The brother 
: goes to her, and says: * Come to me, 
; Meggy ;” the girl runs to him, and he 
; bursts into tears—he cannot tel! her what 
>he wishes. He grows stronger, and he 
‘tells her that her brother is dead, and is 
‘buried in the blue ocean, and will never 
,come back. She asks sadly: “ Will he 
}never, never come back?” “Never, 
Meggy ;” and the beautiful child cries as 
if its heart would break; but the dark 
ocean will not heed its cries, nor its mo- 
;ther’s, but hugs him as a trophy in its 
| embrace. 





THE EVILS OF 


CARD-PLAYING. 


Tue question has so often been pro-; knew they could overcome his scruples 


pounded to the writer by those who occa- 
sionally indulge in the innocent amuse- 
ment of family or social card-playing, that 
he has been induced to answer it by re- 
lating a melancholy incident which hap- 
pened to come under his own observation, 
and which forcibly illustrates the evil 
tendency and danger of playing cards for 
amusement. 

In the year 1837, while on board a 
steamer bound for New Orleans, from 
Louisvill, Ky., I noticed that many of the 
passengers were deeply engaged at cards, 
apparently for amusement, as no money 
was visible, although several professional 
gamblers were seated at the gaming-ta- 
bles. One of the players was a gentleman 
of high respectability, who was accom- 
panied by his family, consisting of a wife 
and four children, on their way South, 
for the benefit of the health of the lady, 
who was a delicate and sensitive creature, 
rendered still more the object of solicitude, 
by the manifest certain approaches of 
consumption. ‘The gamblers soon discoy- 


against betting, and laid their plans ac- 
cordingly. 

They first induced him to play for the 
cards ; then for drinks and segars; next 
for a small sum of money, “ just for 
amusement,” or, “to make the game 


$ interesting! Having decoyed their vic- 
$t4im thus far, the rest of the work was 
geasy. In two days from the time he 


commenced playing for amusement, he 
was stripped, not only of his money, but 
all his transferable property. 

The captain of the boat was one of those 
iron-hearted men, who seem to have no 
human impulses; and when he ascertained 
that the gentleman could not pay his fare, 
he sternly ordered him to prepare to leave 
the boat at the next landing. He begged 
to be allowed to proceed to New Orleans, 
where he would pay him. The wife also 
; added her entreaties, and the claims of 
}her young children, and her own ill 
health, but all was of no effect, the cap- 
tain could be moved by nothing but the 
money, and ordered them to prepare to 








ered that the gentleman was fond of 3 land. Accordingly, the unfortunate family 
playing cards for amusement, and judg-} were mustered upon the forward deck. 


ing by their former experience, they 


; The boat “came to,” opposite one of those 
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floating wharves, so common along the ; 
Mississippi river. The sun had set; and ; 
the darkness of night enshrouded the : 
melancholy group as they took their de- ; 
parture—tiie father leading the way fol- : 

lowed by the wife and child, the eldest | 
daughter in the rear, bearing the infant | 
in her arms. As she attempted to step ; 
upon the wharf, she fell into the river, but : 
was fortunately rescued by the strong 
arm of one of the steamer’s men. 


in this she was prevented by a fellow- 
passenger, who pointing to her wet and 
shivering daughter, said, “do not you see 
s your child?” “ Yes,” said the agonised 
‘mother, “there stands my daughter, but 
the infant she carried in her arms, is still 


:in the water, and will be drowned !” No 


pen can justly describe the excitement 


of this moment; but high above the frantic ° 


wailing of the mother and children, and 
noisy exclamations of excited passengers, 


PRP ALRALALRAAA 


The mother heard the plunge, and , was heard the stern, strong voice of the 
rushing to the brink of the wharf, fran- { Captain ordering the hands to “ push off 
tically implored the bystanders to save {the boat!” They obeyed, and left the 
the child. She was told that her child ; ; pani ic-stricken father and wretched family 
- was safe; but heeding not this assurance, ‘alone upon the wharf, pennyless, in a land 


¢ 
¢ 


she attempted to throw herself into the ; of strangers—sad victims of the fashiona- 
stream to rescue the idol of her heart; ; ble folly of playing cards for amusement. 
N. Y. Day Book. 
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The heir of heaven! henceforth I fear not death; ¢ reminding one of volumes of solemn and 
In Christ Llive, in Christ L draw the breath ; sublime music rolled out from a grand 
Of the true life. Let then earth, sea, and sky, organ, making thé cael tmaiehln with te 
Make war agiinst me. On my heart I show 
Their mighty Master's seal. In vain they try overpowering ecstacy. Ina more tender 
To end my life; that can but end its woe. strain, the philosopher-poet employs his 
Is that a death-bed where the Christian lies ? ; imagination, as he reverently draws near 
Yes - but not his—tis Death itself there dies ! ; the hallowed couch, where the cHRIsTIAN 
Upon the philosophy of Coleridge there : S$pizs. This is indeed one of the true 
appeared at times to be sprinkled a divine ° ; local sanctities of earth. Enthusiasm 
baptism, as if the philosopher felt that the } here becomes refined into an emotion, or 
most luminous emanations of the human a series of emotions, which partake far 
mind were imperfections but for the grace ; more of heaven than of earth. There is 
and spirit of Christianity. Hence, too, § more than an earthly melody in the sound 
his poetry, as in the above lines, some-$ of voices from the borders of the better 
times ran in a spiritual vein, disclosing ; land. The well-known testimony of Pay- 
the fact that he had held communion with 3 son suggests itself to the mind. “ The 
the New Testament writers, especially ; celestial city is full in my view. Its 
John, whose divine swectness captivated ; glories beam upon me, its breezes fan me, 
his sensibilities, while it exalted his imag- § Sits odors are wafted to me, its sounds 
ination. It was by the divine Oracle, ’ strike upon my ears, and its spirit is 
too, he sat when he composed that hymn ; breathed into my heart.” 
of “ninefold harmony,” “Sunrise inthe} “I am aware,” says the profound and 
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Vale of Chamouny,” whose lofty strains; judicious Robert Hall, in adverting to 
seem to ascend to the very throne of God, ‘ the triumphant death of Janeway, “that 
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some will object to the strain of devout § ever was born! I know that a great deal 
ecstasy which characterizes the wow of what is said by a dying man will pass 
ments and language of M.. Janeway in) for canting and raving. * * * Tam 
his dying moments; but I am persuaded } sober and composed, if ever I was sober.” 
they will meet with nothing, however} Andrew Rivet, a French Protestant 
ecstatic and elevated, but what maenir’: Divine, closed a useful life with a tri- 
ponds to the dictates of Scripture, and} umphant death. He frequently exclaim- 
the analogy of faith. He who recollects} ed, “Come, Lord Jesus,” then checked 
that the Scriptur2 speaks of a ‘peace } himself for any impatience he might feel. 
which passeth understanding,’ of a ‘joy; To his wife he said, “I go unto my God, 
unspeakable and full of glory,’ will not; and your God. We are all gainers. 
be offended at the lively expressions of } Amen, Amen! Farewell, my dear son. 
those contained in this narrative. He;* * I go before you, and you shall fol- 
will be more disposed to lament the low? low me. We shall be caught up together 
state of his own religious feclings, than to } to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall 
suspect the propriety of sentiments the’ we ever be with the Lord. I have no 
most rational and scriptural, merely be- } more to say or do, I am ready, I am pre- 
cause they rise to a pitch he has never > pared; come, Lord Jesus, come! receive 
reached. The sacred Oracles afford no; thy creature. I aspire, I hope, I knock 
countenance to the supposition that devo- ; at the gate. Open, oh Lord, open unto 
tional feelings are to be condemned as j thy poor servant !” 
visionary and enthusiastic, merely on ac-?, Oh! the bountiful, wonderful grace of 
count of their intenseness and elevation; God, that thus puts the golden cup of 
provided they are of the right kind, and } salvation, brimming over with love, to 
spring from legitimate sources; they never ° ; the pale lips of the dying believer. How 
teach us to suspect they can be carried } gently that grace extracts the sting of 
too far.” death ! How gloriously it achieves the 

These sentiments may serve as a svita- ’ > victory over the grave! What vistas of 
ble preface to those tender and triumphant ; transcendent loveliness does it open to 
testimonies, some of which I would pre- ; the eye of faith beyond the precincts of 
sent to the reader, that he may learn how ; the tomb! 
to die—a lesson that must be preceded } 
by the lesson How To Live. We live to} 
die, and die to live forever, either the } 
higher life of saints and angels, or the} Humility and submission are blended 
lower agonized life of lost spirits, ” with this triumphant spirit. Often did 
whom the worst forms of death would be} Baxter in his last hours offer the prayer 
a relief. It must be confessed, that in; of the humble publican, adding, “God 
the experience of not a few dying believ- may justly condemn me for the best duty 
ers, the joys of heaven appear to be} I ever did, and all my hopes are from the 
antedated, and the raptures of holiness} mercy of God in Christ. * * It is not 
fully to possess the soul. ‘The death of fit for me to prescribe. Lord, when thou 

| 
} 





A mortal paleness on my cheek, 
A glory in my soul—— 


the saints,” said Halyburton in his last} wilt, what thou wilt, and how thou wilt. 
hours, “is made a derision in our day.}* * The reaches of his providence we 
When such people come to my pass, they cannot fathom. Do not, my friends, think 
will not dare to laugh. I will rejoice in} the worse of religion for what I suffer. 
the Lord, and joy in the God of my} I bless God that I have a well-grounded 
salvation. I want death to complete my } assurance of my eternal happiness, and 
happiness. Oh, blessed be God, that I{ great peace and comfort within.” If it 
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BECAME Ilim, for whom are all things, , who is relying on a death-bed repentance, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing ; but “the peace of God which passeth 
many sons ty glory, to make the Captain ; understanding,” freely bestowed, and 
of their salvation perfect through suffer- ; gratefully received. In how many per- 
ings, so must his people “ fill up that fected souls, in how many sainted bosoms 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ ; will it eternally dwell! Oh, what illus- 
in the flesh for his body’s sake, which is trious personages shall we meet in that 
the church.” blessed world! If the classic intellect, 
the glowing spirit of a heathen Cicero 


The saints’ everlasting rest is not alone ; 
o 
were so warmed, nay, transported with 


a theme on which the imagination may ie 
, , the anticipation of communing with the 
delight to employ its powers, and fancy 


shades of illustrious heroes, poets, orators, 
expatiate, as amid luxuriant and fascinat- } he xp : pe, 
; ' .. ~_; and philosophers amid the bowers of their 
ing moral scenery. It is a reality for he 
7 all fancied Elysium, what must be the emo- 
which we have the testimony of God, and } |. 
ame bah ? tions of the sanctified believer, who has 
the life of Jesus on earth, closed by a} ; ; 
‘been panting through the wilderness for 
testamentary death, and triumphant ascen- 
: the promised land, when, like Moses upon 
sion to heaven. ; 
Mount Nebo, his eye, though dimmed to 
When Mather of New England went ; the view of earth, catches some glimpses 
with Dr. Bates to visit Baxter the day } of the celestial glories, and his soul, in 
before he died, as they spoke comforting { rapture, is ready to leap the bounds of 
words to him, he replied: “ Brethren, I} time and space, and wing its way to the 
have pain; there is no arguing against} “spirits of the just made perfect” in 
sense; but I have peace—I have peace.” } glory! Well then might the poet- 
Not the false peace of the self-righteous } philosopher say, “’Tis Death itself there 
moralist, nor of the self-deluded sinner, } dies.” [N. Y. Observer. 
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No sickness there, No parted friends 
No weary wasting of the frame away, O’er mournful recollections have to weep; 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight air, No bed of death enduring love attends, 
No dread of summer's bright and fervid ray! To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep ! 
No hidden grief, No blasted flower 
No wild and cheerless vision of despair; Or withered bud celestial gardens know ! 
No vain petition for a swift relief, No scorching blast, or fierce descending shower, 
No tearful eye, no broken hearts are there. Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe! 
Care has no home No battle word 
Within that realm of ceaseless praise and song— Startles the sacred host with fear and dread: 
Its tossing billows break and melt in foam, The song of peace Creation’s morning heard, 
Far from the mansions of the spirit throng. Is sung wherever angel-minstrels tread ! 
The storm's bleck wing Let us depart, 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies ! If home like this await the weary soul; 
Its wailing blends not with the voice of spring, ; Look up, thou stricken one; thy wounded heart 
As some too tender flow’ret fades and dies. Shall bleed no more at sorrow’s stern control. 
No night distile With faith our guide, 
Its chilling dews upon the tender fraine ; White-robed and innocent, to trace the way. 
No moon is needed there! the light, which fills $ Why fear to plunge in Jordan's rolling tide, 
That land of glory, from its Maker came. ' And find the ocean of Eternal Day ? 
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LOSING A gs 


‘Mr. Franky A——, who was a gentleman of | wit ‘equ 
good parts and infinite umor, er “to” relate | 


the fullowing anecdote as having occurred to 
himself when a young man. A young lady in 
the neighborhood had won his affections, and 


he commenced paying his addresseg, * Daring, 


the courtship he sometimes supped with the 
lady’s family, when he was always regaled with 


a homely dish of mush and milk, amd being of } 
serious turn, was generally invited to say grate |. 
over the meal. The supper Franky did not take ha 
amiss, as the family ‘of the fair one was in but} 


moderate circumstances, and being himself poor, 
he admired such domestic economy ; besides, he 
was satisfied, provided he eduld obtain the effec” 
tions of his dulcenia. “‘ The course of true love 


never runs smooth,” and Franky chanced to have |. 


a rival who was much richer than himself, One| 
evening when he was visiting his charmer, after’ 
“the board had been spread with the frugal meal 
of mush and milk, but before the family had 
taken their seats at the table, someon 

Franky’s rival riding up. Immediately Sp haey 
came over the substance of the meal, Asif by: 
magic, the table was cleared of its load, and 
naught temainéd to tell the tale,’ but the cleuin: 
white cloth. . In the course of a short.timey how-. 
ever, the table was again furnished—not as be- 
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60 fowl, nereprtd all np 
paste, and potatoes pared a 

quartered. Lay a lid of paste ell ee the top, 

leaving a’ hole in the middle. Pour in about a 


‘quart of water, cover the pot and boil it slowly’ 


but steadily for two hours. Half an hour be- 
fore you take it up, put in through the hole in 
the centre of the crust, some bits of butter rolled 
in flour to thicken the gravy, When done, put 
‘the pie on a dish, and pour shi ay over it, ¢ 
You may intersperse it all through with cold 
m. 
A’ pot pie: may be made of ducks, rabbite, 
squirrels, or venison. Also of beef-steaks. A 
beef-steak or some pork steak (the lean only) 
greatly improve a ebicken pot pie. 
AN AN ECDOT E OF LAMB. 

A cheesemonger, who, having realized a large 
fortune, retired with a genteel wife and still gen- 
teeler daughter to enjoy the * otium cum digni- 


fate’ in a nobleman sort of way, at Highgate, 


where he had a superb villa, was above all things 
| most. anxious to ‘akc 

pequuels tourer that he had ever been.engaged in 

e at all—more especially in so, low a Uy pg hi 

‘@9 that of a *cheesemonger. ‘It was’ the can- 

ker in his blooming roée of life, and any allusion, 

-however accidental, was construed by him into 


fore, but with suitable apr ndages of HN deadly and never to be forgiven insult. 
| In 


tea, and with wafm bread, such as is.| 

baked, and in common parlance, called “short 
cake”? Whien all was. ready, as was the cus- 
tom, brother A-—— was invited to say ‘grace, 


who with due solemnity, hands folded, and-eyes | 


closed, pronounced the following lacie 
benediction : 


“The Lord be. praised, 5 es tee 2g ; bs 


How I’m amazed, 
To see how things have mended; 
' Here's short cake and tea, 
* For supper 1 see, ; 
“Where mush and milk was intended.” 


It is almost unnecessary to add, that after this 
grace Franky néver.returned. to. woo his 
oo but eft her to the undisturbed po 

of his more fortunate rival, 











a large party at the house of the village 
Sepyinen, Coleridge, Lamb, and the neniee 

cheesemonger were present. In a discussion 

the hard Poor Law, which was then agitating 
the political and sbcial circles of London,. the 
retired tradesman took high ground, and irritat- 
red the kind. hearted Elie by violent denuncis- 
ions of the. ing round, and with great 
aye atte 3 over the silent wit, he 

id to the company "general bubiayes: 

ihabrigsndaens ee t ae 
“You must bear in mind, 








‘rid of a!l that stuff y our poets call . Milk of 


man Kindness,’ ” ‘Lamb looked at him aie 


‘and gave in his-acquiesence i ‘in these words— 
lady |. Yes, sir, 1 am aware of it—you turned it all 
basin | inte cheese several years ago.” The oe 
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Which we have the testimon rot God, and 
the dite of Jesus on earth, elosed by a 
testimentiury death, and triumphant ascen- 
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No sick ner 
No wearv Ww ling ot ic frame away, 
Nv feart marik trom the midnight air 


’ 


No dread of summers bright and fervid ray 


No wild and cheerless vision of despair; 
No vain petition for aswaitt rehef, 


No tearfulbeve, no broken hearts are there. 


Care has no home 
Within that realm of ceascless praise and song 
lts tossing billows break and melt in foam, 


Par trom the mansions of the spirit throng 


LPLLIAD LODO 


Phe stormys black wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies ! 
Its wailing blends not with the voice of spring 


As sone too tender flow’ret fades and dies 


No night distal 


Its chillhog dews upon the tender fraine ; 


No moon ais needed there! the light, which fills 


That land of glory, from its Maker came. 


No parted friends 
O'er mourutul recollections have to weep; 
No bed of death enduring love atte nds 


To watch the coming ot a P tlscless sleep! 


No blasted flower 
Or withered bud celestial gardens know ! 


No scorching blast, or fierce descending shower, 
Scatters destruction like a ruthless tue! 

No buttle word 
Startles the sacred host with fear and dread: 

The song of peace Creation’s morning heard, 
Is sung Wherever an 


gel-minstrels tread ! 


Let us dep irt, 


If home like this await the weary sou] 
Look up, thou stricken one: thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at rroW’s stern control. 


With faith our gui 
Whit bed ancl mnie to trace the way. 
Whi feart » prdinr iJ 
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LOSING A LOVER. 

Mr. Franky A——, who was a gentleman of 
good parts and infinite humor, used to relate 
the following anecdote as having occurred to 
himself when a young man. A young lady in 
the neighborhood had won his affections, and 
he commenced paying his addresses, During 
the courtship he sometimes supped with the 
lady’s family, when he was always regaled with 
a homely dish of mush and milk, and being of 
serious turn, was generally invited to say grace 
over the meal. The supper Franky did not take 
amiss, as the family of the fair one was in but 
mgderate circumstances, and being himself poor, 
he admired such domestic economy ; besides, he 
was satisfied, provided he could obtain the affec- 
tions of his dulcenia. ‘‘ The course of true love 
never runs smooth,” and Franky chanced to have 
a rival who was muchricher than himself. One 
evening when he was visiting his charmer, after 
the board hed been spread with the frugal meal 
of mush and milk, but before the family had 
taken their seats at the table, some one spied 
Franky’s rival riding up. Immediately a change 
came over the substance of the meal. As if by 
magic, the table was cleared of its load, and 
naught remained to tell the tale, but the clean 
white cloth. In the course of a short time, how- 
ever, the table was again furnished—not as be- 
fore, but with suitable appendages of making 
tea, and with warm bread, such as is hastily 
baked, and in common parlance, called “short 
cake.” When all was ready, as was the cus- 
tom, brother A—— was invited to say grace, 
who with due solemnity, hands folded, and eyes 
closed, pronounced the following impromptu 
benediction : 


‘The Lord be praised, 
How [’m amazed, 
To see how things have mended; 
Here's short cake and tea, 
* For supper I see, 
Where mush and milk was intended.” 


It is almost unnecessary to add, that after this 
grace Franky never returned to woo his lady 
love, but left her to the undisturbed possession 
of his more fortunate rival. 


A POT PIE. 

Take a pair of large, fine fowls. Cut them 
up, wash the pieces and season them with pep- 
perand salt. Make a good paste in the propor- 
tion of 2 pound and a)half of minced suet to 
three pounds of flour. Let there be plenty of 
paste, us it is always much liked by the eaters 
of pot pie. Roll out the paste, not very thin, 
into long squares. Lutter the sides of a pot 
and line them with paste nearly to the top. Lay 
slices of cold ham at the bottom of the pot, and 





then the pieces of fowl, interspersed all through 
with squares of paste, and potatoes pared and 
quartered. Lay a lid of paste ell over the top, 
leaving a hole in the middle. Pour in about a 
quart of water, cover the pot and boil it slowly 
but steadily for two hours. Half an hour be- 
fore you take it up, put in through the hole in 
the centre of the crust, some bits of butter rolled 
in flour to thicken the gravy. When done, put 
the pie on a dish, and pour the gravy over it. 

You may intersperse it all through with cold 
ham. 

A pot pie may be made of ducks, rabbits, 
squirrels, or venison. Also of beef-steaks. A 
beef-steak or some pork steak (the lean only) 
greatly improve a chicken pot pie. 





AN ANECDOTE OF LAMB. 

A cheesemonger, who, having realized a large 
fortune, retired with a genteel wife and still gen- 
teeler daughter to enjoy the * otium cum digni- 
fate’ in a nobleman sort of way, at Highgate, 
where he had a superb villa, was above all things 


most anxious to conceal from every one of his . 


acquaintances that he had ever been engaged in 
trade at all—more especially in so. low a calling 
as that of a ‘cheesemonger.’ It was the can- 
ker in his blooming rose of life, and any allusion, 
however accidental, was construed by him into 
a deadly and never to be forgiven insult. 

In a large party at the house of the village 
clergyman, Coleridge, Lamb, and the quondam 
cheesemonger were present. In a discussion on 
the hard Poor Law, which was then agitating 
the political and sdcial circles of London, the 
retired tradesman took high ground, and irritat- 
ed the kind hearted Elia by violent denuncia- 
tions of the poor ; turning round, and with great 
appearance of triumph over the silent wit, he 
said to the company generally, but more. par- 
ticularly to Lamb: 

“You must bear in mind, sir, that I have got 
rid of a!l that stuff your poets call * Milk of Hu- 
man Kindness.’ ”” Lamb looked at him steadily, 
and gave in his acquiesence in these words— 
“ Yes, sir, 1 am aware of it—you turned it all 
into cheese several years ago.” The retired 
cheesemonger was inconsolable. 

Wanten.—A young lady advertises in the 
Cleveland Plaindealer for a young gentlemaw 


to act as an amanuensis. He must be able to. 


write in cyphers, and when not thus engaged he 
will be expected to read poetry with feeling, 
converse with ease, and be able to play cribbage 
and back-gammon. He must expect to be 
kissed when she is pleased, and cuffed when 
she’s not, but as her temper is acknowledged to 
be good, there will probably.be more kissing than 
cuffing. ‘There’s a chance for sumebody. 
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LADIES’ ~ GARLAND, 


FAMILY WREATH, 


Established in 1887, is one of the neatest and cheapest Monthly Periodicals 
of the day. As heretofore, it will continue to be the prime object of thé editor 
and publisher to make it an acceptable, agreeable, useful and beautiful visiter to 
every family in which it may be introduced. ‘ 

There will be given each month thirty-two large pages, seneeting Tales, 
Sketches, Incidents, History, Poetry, &c. &c. 

The tone of the work will be moral, religious, and literary ; and nothing will be 
| admitted knowingly, which, in the judgment of the Editor, will be in art least 
derogatory to either. 


4 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


We have made such arrangements in this depariment as will enable us to give a | 
fine Engraving in every number; and, in addition, a painted Bird or Flower 
every three months, with an occasional piece of Music. 


CLUBS. 


WERMS.—THE LADIES’ GARLAN D will be furnished as follows :—1 copy, 
one year, for $1,00—4 copies, one year, for $3,00—7 copies, one year, for $5,00—12 copies, 
one year, for $8,00), and oné to the person forming the club—18 copies, one year, for $10,00, | 
and one to the person forming the club. No subscriptions for less than one year. 


: 
OR, HERE’S ANOTHER OFFER. 
~ There is no humbug about it. It js equal to the best “ premium” offered for the same amount 
of money. Any person who may desire to have one of the large magazines, if they will send us 
$3, we will send the Ladies’ Garland one year, and either Godey’ s Lady’s Book, or Graham’s, or 
Sartain’ $ Magazine. — 
(pau i must be aon genta by the MONEY, and fost paid, to insure attention. 


. 
. 








J. VAN COURT, Publisher, 
No. 93 Arch Strect, below Third, Philadelphia. 


: _ Agents for the Ladies’ Garland and ‘Wreath. 


‘The names of all authorized Agents will appear on the Cover from time to time as‘ they are employed, and 
none others acknow!edged, either fer the Garland or Van Court's Counterfeit Detector.. 











Isaac Norcross, Justus White, John H. Allen,, 

_Antos Noe, — 1. N. Terwilliger, - Augustus T. Peck, 
Anan pesy, . Willard Wiswall, - Thomas E. Gridley, 
Y: A. H Wm. 8. Chenowith, Wm. H. Parsons, 

udgon Philip Wm. 8. Rockwell, .. W.A. area § 
r\ en ae Carpenter, .  BBChapn, 
vans gordon Carter, — : Mathew Hosey, Philander H Stark, 
Jas. fw. H Daniel Granger, W. P. Yeaman, 








Horton F. se Isaac P. Gould, ‘ Wm. E. Olds. 




































